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Largely through the efforts of the executive committee of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, the finance com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, upon the suggestion of 
Senator Aldrich, has conceded the substance of the request 
for a tariff commission and has reported an amendment to 
the proposed tariff bill, which vests in the President ample 
authority to create an advisory board to collect information 
which will be useful to Congress in tariff legislation. The 
clause does not provide for any salaries for this commission, 
but assurance has been given that adequate funds will be 
provided. The ridiculous spectacle now being afforded at 
Washington of the way a great nation goes about its tariff 
revision brings new weight to the argument for a tariff com- 
mission, which was published in the Railroad Age Gazette 
January 15, 1909. We said at that time that adjustment and 
the rumor of adjustment were alike damaging to all con- 
servative business, and that more especially was this true 
when the adjustment was expected to follow a series of rather 
irregular hearings in which a number of frankly selfish wit- 
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nesses argued before a committee which was trying to do 
the work of years in a few weeks and had to deal with many 
absurd conflicts of testimony. We suggested at that time 
that a tariff commission containing not to exceed five members 
be created, tenure of office to be during life or good be- 
havior; that this commission be given authority to conduct 
such investigations and hold such hearings as it might deem 
necessary and to report to Congress such changes in the 
tariff as might appear to it desirable during the congressional 
session of 1911 and thence biennially. The Aldrich amend- 
ment now makes it possible for the President to create such 
a commission without more formality, and adds point to 
our suggestion that this commission be composed of two 
broad-gage business men, two economists of the type of 
Charles Francis Adams, and one federal judge; that the com- 
missioners devote their whole time to the task before them 
and receive salaries commensurate with the importance of 
their work. The time is ripe for those o: our readers who 
agree with us to write to their representatives in Congress 
about it. 





The Railroad Age Gazette’s rule for the prevention of col- 
lisions is the rigid enforcement of the block system. This, we 
suppose, is fairly well known. Furthermore, if the editor 
were to set up as a doctor he might reasonably ask that only 
actual cases of sickness be brought to him for consideration. 
Neither doctors nor magistrates can spend time on imaginary 
ills. However, the editor feels a lively sympathy with train 
despatchers, and therefore he takes pleasure in printing the 
following letter from a despatcher in Arkansas: 

Please give your ruling on the following question under standard 
rules, on single track: 

If No. 7’s schedule is 60. miles an hour and Extra 4 gets an order 
to run ahead of No. 7 from A to B, how fast should No. 7 run from 
A to B? (2) If Extra 4 made No. 7’s schedule and No. 7 should hit 
rear end while Hxtra 4 was running, who would be at fault? (3) If 
Extra 4 did not make 7’s schedule, and 7 hit them, who would be 
at fault? There is no speed limit on extras. 

Question 1.—The rule under Form B in the standard code 
requires that No. 7 shall run no faster than the extra. If 
there is no rule fixing a speed for extra 4 the conductor and 
engineman of No. 7 would have to ask the despatcher to fix 
a minimum limit for No. 4. If no block system is in force 
an order of the kind referred to would imply the main- 
tenance, at stations reasonably near together, of a time in- 
terval, of suitable length as related to the speed of trains. 

Question 2.—Assuming, as our correspondent seems to 
assume, that the extra made a mile a minute continuously, 
the collision could not occur unless No. 7 were to run faster 
than the rule allows, for which excessive speed the conductor 
and engineman of No. 7 would be responsible. If No. 7 should 
pass a station within less than the prescribed time interval, the 
man in charge of the station would also be responsible unless 
he took all possible means to stop the train. 

Question 3.—As No. 7 is bound to limit its speed to that of 
the extra, the conductor and engineman of the extra have no 
duty to consider No. 7’s schedule; they have the right to 
assume that, however low their speed, No. 7 will be run equally 
slow; they have simply to obey rule 99. This requires them 
to send a flagman back the moment they are delayed suffi- 
ciently to make it possible that No. 7 “may” overtake them. 
The question just how much time it is safe to lose before 
sending the man back depends on the speeds, on the length 
of the time interval that is required to be maintained between 
trains at stations, on the distances between stations, and on 
the degree of strictness with which the speed of trains 
generally is kept within the limits prescribed by the rules. As, 
in addition to this last point, all the men concerned are likely 
to take into consideration the personal peculiarities of the 
engineman—in other words, are likely to guess whether such 
and such a one will or will not run faster or slower than he 
ought to—the use of such orders as the one here referred to 
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cannot be regarded as safe except where all of the conditions 
above suggested are fulfilled and where the prescribed time 
interval is of ample length. If we were called upon to pre- 
scribe this interval we should begin with, say, 30 minutes. 
If stations were close tegether and trainmen and stationmen 
were all tried and careful employees we might reduce it. On 
most American roads, however, experience has shown that, 
long before the time inteival has been made short enough 
to be satisfactory to yard masters and to other officers who 
wish to start every train in a hurry, the officer fixing the in- 
terval finds himself confronted with many dangers, seen 
and unseen; so that, if he be wise, he concludes to adopt the 
space interval instead. The space interval is the only rational 
regulation for safeguarding trains against collisions. Train 
orders like that here brought up can never be made reason- 
ably safe. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT RATES. 





The transcontinental freight rate system long has been the 
object of constant and severe criticism. Recently it has been 
attacked with unusual vigor and bitterness from _ several 
sources and on a number of grounds. As a result of the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Spokane 
rate case, and in deference to public opinion, the traffic officers 
of the Harriman and Hill lines have undertaken a complete 
readjustment of the entire scheme of freight rates charged by 
them. The public has little idea of what this means. So 
mighty a work seldom has been attempted by traffic managers 
anywhere. 

The transcontinental rate system is attacked on three main 
grounds: (1) It is said that it is unjustly discriminatory 
because the rates charged from the Missouri river and points 
farther east to points on the Pacific coast are lower than the 
rates charged for the shorter hauls from the East to inter- 
mediate points such as Spokane, Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
Denver. (2) It is charged that transcontinental rates are 
fixed by agreements and combinations between the carriers 
that are in violation of the Sherman anti-trust act, and it is 
reported that the Attorney-General of the United States may 
start prosecutions to break up the alleged unlawful combina- 
tions in addition to the suit already in progress against the 
Harriman lines. (3) The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held in the Spokane rate case that the rates to Spokane are 
exorbitant per se, and by implication that they are excessive 
per se to other intermediate points, because they yield to the 
carriers’ excessive profits. 

It will be worth while to mention some of the obstacles— 
certain of them, it is to be feared, insurmountable—that the 
carriers will meet in trying to make a readjustment that will 
not be subject to all these or juster criticisms. 

It is indisputable that the so-called “intermediate” points 
are discriminated against. But the slightest reasonable con- 
sideration will show that this is not due, as is often implied 
and sometimes charged, to a deliberate determination by rail- 
way men to build up the commercial centers on the coast ai 
the expense of those inland. They are not engaged in selling 
goods at San Francisco, Portland or Seattle, or shipping them 
there. They are engaged in hauling them there. They have 
no such affection for the business men on the coast or dislike 
for those at inland points that they desire to render the former 
greater services than they render to the latter for less money. 
It costs the railways more to haul goods from the East to the 
Pacific coast than to intermediate points. The traffic mana- 
gers are working for the railways, and not for the business 
men of the Pacific coast. As rational human beings, there- 
fore, they naturally would exact higher rates for the more 
costly service to the coast than for the less costly service to 
inland points if they could get them. Since they accept lower 
rates for the more costly service there must be some condi- 
tion which they at least think forces them to do so. That 
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condition, of course, is water competition. The roads always 
have made lower rates from the East to the Pacific coast than 
to inland communities, not because they wanted to, but be- 
cause it was thought that if they did not the business men on 
the coast would have their goods shipped by water and the 
roads would not get to haul them at any rate, high or low. 

It is said, however, that if there ever was justification for 
this method of making rates it no longer exists. The popular 
opinion, and the attitude of many shippers, is reflected in an 
article by Charles Edward Russell, in Hampton's Magazine 
for May, in which the idea is ridiculed that water competition 
to the Pacific coast is still controlling. We commend this 
article to those who desire to find all the ignorance, prejudice 
and mendacity on the subject concentrated into a few lurid 
but not luminous pages. As a matter of fact, water competi- 
tion is still not only controlling, but increasing. Formerly 
most of the goods moving from the East to the Pacific coast by 
water were carried in sailing vessels that went around Cape 
Horn or through the Straits of Magellan, and took 175 to 200 
days for the trip. But in 1900 the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company put on a service of steamships from New York 
via the straits of Magellan, and the testimony in the Spokane 
rate case showed that in 1906 this company carried 115,000 
tons of freight from New York to the Pacific coast. The 
average time made was 60 days; the commodities carried in- 
cluded goods of a wide variety that originated in large quanti- 
ties at points as far west as Pittsburgh and Buffalo, and the 
rates charged were substantially less than the all-rail rates 
from the East to the Pacific coast. In 1907 the American- 
Hawaiian line inaugurated a route consisting of water car- 
riage from New York to Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, of rail carriage 
from thence across Mexico to Salina Cruz, a distance of 193 
miles, via the Tehuantepec National Railroad, and thence by 
water to Pacific coast destinations. The time by this route 
from New York to San Francisco is 25 days, to Portland 35 
days and to Seattle 40 days. The rates are 20 to 60 per cent. 
less than the all-rail rates. The traffic manager of the steam- 
ship company estimated that he would be able from the start 
to handle 250,000 tons of freight per annum, and as the route 
is known to have done a big and growing business ever since 
it was opened, no doubt his expectation has been realized. In 
addition, a considerable tonnage moves in tramp vessels, the 
amount in 1906 being estimated at 25,000 tons. Now, of 
course, the total amount of traffic moving to the Pacific coast 
by water is but a small percentage of the amount moving by 
rail. But if the roads did not so adjust their rates as to 
meet this competition it unquestionably would grow fast even 
under present conditions on the water, and would rapidly 
attain such proportions as it already has on the Great Lakes, 
on which one-third of the total freight tonnage of the country 
is handled. There seems no escape from the conclusion which 
uue Interstate Commerce Commission stated in the following 
language in its recent decision in the Spokane rate case: “It 
cannot be denied, in view of these uncontroverted facts, that 
water competition does exist and that it produces a controlling 
effect upon rates to the Pacific coast from many eastern desti- 
nations.” 


Conceding that water competition from the eastern sea- 
board, and even from points as far west of the Atlantic as 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, is controlling to the Pacific coast, 
what good reason, it may be asked, is there why rates from 
places as far from the Atlantic ocean as Chicago and St. Paul 
should be lower to the Pacific coast than to intermediate 
cities? Perhaps this adjustment cannot be defended suc- 
cessfully as to all commodities to which it is now applied, 
but it is not hard to say why it exists. It is due to com- 
mercial as well as to transportation competition. Take, for 
example, the rates on steel and iron products. These com- 
modities are manufactured at Pittsburgh and at points far- 
ther east, and also in the Chicago district. Water competition 
forces a lower rate from eastern points to the Pacific than 
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to Spokane and to other inland cities. If the western roads 
do not make as low a rate from Chicago to the Pacific coast 
as is made from the eastern seaboard, business men on the 
Pacific coast naturally will buy iron and steel from the mills 
in Pittsburgh and farther east in preference to the mills at 
Chicago, and the lines running west from Chicago will not 
get to haul these commodities at all; but because water com- 
petition thus forces a low rate from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast is not regarded as sufficient reason why the same low 
rate should be made to intermediate points, such as Spokane 
or Seattle, where this competition does not operate. 

Meantime, the government is building the Panama canal 
largely in order to make competition by water between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards more severe than it is at 
present. Now, as F. A. Delano recently pointed out in an 
address to the City Club of Chicago, the tendency of water 
competition, whether independent of or due to governmental 
encouragement, is to make rail rates to inland points high as 
compared with rates to points having water transportation. 
In other words, the government, by building the Panama canal, 
will increase the force of water competition to the Pacific 
coast terminals, and will thereby make it much more difficult 
than it is now for the railways to frame a scheme of rates 
that will not put cities such as Spokane and Salt Lake City 
at a great disadvantage in competing against cities such as 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. The inland cities of the 
West, in asking the railways to put them now on an equality 
in rates with the cities on the Pacific coast, are asking them 
to overcome a disadvantage imposed by nature. When they 
ask, after the Panama canal is done—as they doubtless will— 
that the roads shall put them on an equality in rates with the 
coast cities having the advantage of water transportation via 
the canal, they will be asking the roads to overcome for them 
disadvantages created both by nature and by the national gov- 
ernment. We are far from meaning to say that water transpor- 
tation is not a good thing, or that its development should not 
be fostered from the public purse. But it does seem that for 
the public to lay out its money in developing facilities that 
inevitably will give the communities that have water trans- 
portation a relative advantage over communities that do not 
have it, and then to demand that the roads not only shall 
make comparatively unremunerative rates to meet the rates 
of the water carriers, but shall also make rates that will over- 
come the disadvantage—partly or wholly created by govern- 
ment—of the communities that have not water transportation 
is, if not acting with glaring inconsistency, at least dealing 
rather hardly with the railways. 

There are several ways in which the railways might put an 
end to the purely railway discrimination against communities 
that have not water transportation. The transcontinental 
lines, for example, might raise their rates to the Pacific coast 
cities as high as their rates to inland points. But this would 
not benefit the inland points, even if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would let the higher rates to the coast be main- 
tained. For the coast jobbers would then begin to have more 
or all of their goods shipped from the East by water. They 
would not then get as fast transportation service, on the aver- 
age, as they do now, but the rates they would pay would be 
lower on the average than they are at present, and they would 
still be able to undersell the jobbers of inland cities in most 
of the territory where the jobbers of the two classes of cities 
compete. The only effects of such action would be to raise 
a loud outcry by the people of the Pacific coast against the 
railways; to deprive the roads of a large amount of traffic to 
the coast, and to get them denounced, as they were when they 
raised their proportions of the through rates to the Orient to 
the basis of their local rates to the coast, for trying to make 
government regulation “odious.” 

The roads might equalize the rates to the coast and the in- 
land cities by raising the former some and reducing the latter 
some. But while this would enable the jobbers at inland 
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points to get goods from the East more cheaply, it probably 
would not enable them to meet the competition of the coast 
jobbers much, if any, better than now unless ocean rates to 
the coast were raised as much in proportion as rail rates to 
the coast. 

Finally, the rates might be equalized by making the present 
rail rates from the East to the coast the maxima from the 
East to all inland points. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Spokane case fixed the present rates from St. 
Paul and Chicago to Seattle as the maxima from the former 
points to Spokane on most of the commodities involved. 
There is only one effect that such a readjustment of rates 
would be sure to have: it would be sure to reduce heavily 
the earnings of the railways. If the rates to Spokane, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Denver, etc., were so drastically reduced it 
would be necessary to “grade back” all rates from the East; 
in other words, to reduce proportionately rates from the East 
to all points lying between St. Paul and the Missouri river, 
on the one hand, and Salt Lake City, Spokane, etc., on the 
other. The jobbers at the inland points believe that such a 
readjustment would enable them largely to increase their 
sales in the territory where they compete against the jobbers 
who are located on the Pacific coast. But if it had this effect, 
obviously it would reduce the sales of the Pacific coast jobbers 
in the competitive territory, and if it reduced the sales of the 
Pacific coast jobbers, it would reduce the amount of goods 
that they shipped from the East by water as well as by rail. 
The ocean carriers then would have an incentive to reduce 
their rates, and if they did so the shippers on the coast would 
again have an advantage over those at inland cities whether 
the railways met the reductions or not. If the railways did 
not meet the reduction they would be unable to compete in 
hauling goods to the coast, and would lose whatever profit, 
however small, that they might be able to get out of coast 
business, and if they did meet them without making propor- 
tionate reductions to all intermediate points, the intermediate 
points would again be placed relatively just where they 
stand now. 

To what conclusion do all the foregoing facts point? 
Plainly, they point to the conclusion that there is absolutely 
but one way by which the inland cities can be put and kept 
on as advantageous a rate basis as points on the Pacific coast, 
and that is by the railways and the steamship lines agreeing 
to make and keep rates to the coast relatively as high as 
rates to the inland points. But as long as the steamship 
lines are under different control from the railways it will 
be to their interest to make rates to the ooast that are rela- 
tively lower than those made by the railways to inland points. 
So we are brought up against the conclusion that the inland 
points can never hope permanently to enjoy relatively as ad- 
vantageous rates as the coast points until the steamship lines 
and the railways are combined under a common control. So 
long as they are under a different control the coast cities 
will have smaller transportation bills to pay than the inland 
cities even if the railways should practically quit hauling 
freight to the coast. Rates to the coast were lower than to 
inland points before there were any railways; and they always 
will be if ocean carriers continue permanently to compete 
unrestrictedly against the rail carriers. 

If, then, it be desirable to put inland points permanently 
on a rate parity with coast points, the correct policy to pursue 
would be to encourage the bringing of the steamship lines and 
the railways under common control. But what would the 
people on the coast say to that? What would the people of 
the country at large say to it? Evidently, they would vigor- 
ously oppose it, for their is a strong and growing sentiment 
in favor of expending the public money to increase the com- 
petition between water and rail lines. In other words, the 
public fosters the development of water transportation; the 
competition of the boats forces the railways either to quit 
hauling goods to the points where they meet water competi- 
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tion or to discriminate in their rates in favor of those points 
and against points net having water transportation; when 
the railways do thus discriminate the public denounces them 
for it, and when they try to get control of the boats in order 
to stop the discrimination they are denounced still more. So 
long as the public, legislatures and railway regulating bodies 
assume so utterly inconsistent an attitude, it is evident that 
the transportation disadvantages of which inland communi- 
ties complain that both continue to exist and will contifiue to 
be complained of. 

It is just as true that unfair discriminations between com- 
peting communities and shippers having only rail transporta- 
tion cannot be prevented without some form of concerted 
action between the carriers, as it is that inland communities 
cannot be put on a rate parity with communities having water 
transportation without concerted action between the railways 
and the boat lines. It has been pointed out with wearisome 
reiteration that there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
Sherman anti-trust law, which forbids such concerted action 
between railways as is necessary to prevent unfair discrimi- 
nation, and the Interstate Commerce law, the main purpose 
of which is to prevent such discrimination. Yet, as we have 
stated, one of the main counts in the indictment against the 
transcontinental roads is that they are in a combination to fix 
rates that is in violation of the Sherman law. Under the construc- 
tion placed by the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
Sherman law in its decision in the Trans-Missouri Traffic 
Association case, it seems not improbable that the transconti- 
nental roads, or some of them, have technically violated that 
law. There is no doubt that they have at times in fixing rates 
taken concerted action that may be in “reasonable restraint 
of trade’; and the Supreme Court held that “reasonable 
restraint of trade” was as much a violation of the Sherman 
law as “unreasonable restraint of trade.” But if the trans- 
continental roads did not act together in changing rates, we 
should like to know how they would ever accomplish so com- 
prehensive a readjustment of their schedules as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicated in its decision in the Spokane 
rate case that it thought they ought to make. If they did 
not act together, rates throughout the West would be in a 
state of utter chaos in six months. If the transcontinental 
roads are guilty of violations of the Sherman law then so are 
the railways in every section of the country. If the railways 
generally are violating that law then so are men and corpo- 
rations engaged in every line of business, and so is every 
labor union in the country. No one can fairly criticize the 
federal department-of justice for seeking to enforce the Sher- 
man law just as it stands. That is its duty. But if it is 
going to seek to enforce it just as it stands against the trans- 
continental roads, obviously, it ought to do likewise with re- 
spect to all other roads, to all other business concerns, and to 
all labor unions. We are not sure but this would be the most 
salutary policy it could adopt, because if the Attorney-General 
and all the district attorneys of the United States should begin 
at once to prosecute all men and business concerns that there 
is reason to believe are violating the Sherman law, the busi- 
ness of the country in a very short time would be thrown into 
such a state of confusion and turmoil that Congress would 
be driven to do its plain duty of repealing or radically modi- 
fying that law. 

The third charge against the transcontinental railways— 
that their rates to inland points are excessive per se because 
the roads have been making too large profits—ignores the fact 
that the earnings from transcontinental traffic will have in 
future to be spread over a much larger body of operating 
expenses and fixed charges than heretofore. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul recently has completed its extension to 
the coast. The Western Pacific soon will be finished. The 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the North Coast and other new 
roads are almost finished or are under construction. All the 
older roads in the West during the years immediately preced- 
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ing the panic of 1907 expended enormous sums in building 
second track and branches, in increasing equipment and in 
making other necessary permanent improvements. These 
new lines, extensions and improvements and the greater com- 
petition that will result from them for traffic to and from 
the Pacific coast, will cause the public to be given much bet- 
ter and more adequate service than it has had in the past. 
But it will cost more in the aggregate to render the service, 
and, until the growth of traffic overtakes the growth of facili- 
ties, the profits of the carriers necessarily will be relatively 
smaller than they were prior to the panic. If this increase 
in the cost of rendering the service is accompanied by re- 
ductions in the rates paid for it, the profits of the roads, of 
course, will be reduced further. The shippers of the country 
will profit both by the improvements in service and the con- 
templated wholesale reductions in rates, if they shall be made. 
But that the proposed reductions in rates would not tend to 
promote further development of railways and further improve- 
ments in service seems to be a proposition not open to dispute. 
Whether they would tend so strongly to check railway de- 
velopment as to cause shippers and the public to lose more 
indirectly than they would gain directly, is more than any- 
body can tell. 





THE LONG iSLAND. 





Suburban service is generally considered one of the least 
profitable branches of the business of a railway, and the Long 
Island is unfortunate enough to have very little other busi- 
ness. Although carrying some freight and passengers through 
from Brooklyn or Long Island City to the eastern end of 
Long Island, this through business is but a very small pro- 
portion of the gross. As is to be expected from its situation, 
passenger traffic is much more important than freight traffic. 
In 1908, 53 per cent. of gross earnings came from passenger 
traffic, while 26 per cent. came from freight traffic. Expenses 
of handling this passenger business have been high in the 
past. Frequent service has been required with comparatively 
a short average haul. This average haul was 15 miles in 
1908. 

The problem of the Long Island has been so to cut down 
expenses of operation as to make its short-haul passenger 
business profitable and to colonize Long Island with small 
farmers and with manufacturers so as to build up its freight 
business. By the establishment of experimental farms con- 
ducted under scientific management the company has de- 
monstrated that the soil of the island is well adapted to the 
raising of numerous classes of vegetables and garden truck, 
for which there is an excellent market in New York City. 

The traffic departments have given wide publicity to the 
results of these experiments and to the advantages to the 
market gardener to be found on Long Island, and last year, 
as in recent years, the results of these efforts are to be found 
in the classified list of commodities carried. While the total 
tonnage carried amounted to 3,000,000 tons last year, a de- 
crease of 230,000 tons from 1907, the products of agriculture 
furnished a total tonnage of 352,000 tons, or 13,800 tons great- 
er than in 1907. The tonnage of both hay and vegetables 
show substantial increases. Products of mines furnished some- 
thing over a third of ithe total tonnage, and it seems rather 
surprising that the tonnage of these products showed an in- 
crease of roughly 4 per cent. last year. The tonnage of 
bituminous coal in particular, which amounted to 171,000 tons, 
was 10 per cent. more than in 1907. 

During the year, 4,748 dwelling houses, 18 factories, 368 
stores and 238 miscellaneous buildings were constructed in 
villages on the lines of the company outside of Long Island 
City and Brooklyn. These figures ought to be very much 
increased as the tunnels of the Pennsylvania under the East 
river near completion. Land values on Long Island have 
risen in anticipation of increased transportation facilities, 
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and the business of the Long Island should show a similar 
increase. 

During the past few years the road has been operated under 
particularly adverse conditions. Part of the line has been 
electrified, this electrification having been extended as far 
as Hempstead last year. While electrification was going on, 
the operation of the road, partly by electricity and partly by 
steam, largely increased operating costs without very mate- 
rially bettering the service. Last year, however, the effects 
of improvements were apparently felt for the first time in the 
operating department. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $7,300,000 in 1908 as 
against $8,500,000 in 1907, a decrease of over $1,200,000. The 
decrease was fairly evenly distributed between maintenance 
costs and transportation costs. Transportation amounted to 
$4,600,000 in 1908 as against $5,400,000 in 1907, a decrease of 
$800,000. Maintenance of way and structures per mile of 
first, second, etc. track (sidings and switch tracks being 
counted half) cost $1,540 as compared with $1,969 in 1907. It 
is impossible to compare unit costs of maintenance of equip- 
ment, since the figures for 1908 are given in accordance with 
the rules prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the 1907 figures in detail have not been rearranged to 
correspond. The totals, however, are comparable, and 
maintenance of equipment cost $1,300,000 last year as against 
$1,500,000 in the previous year. 

This reduction in expenses enabled the Long Island to de- 
crease the deficit, after paying fixed charges and rentals, from 
$860,000 in 1907 to »276,000 in 1908. 

The number of passengers carried totaled 23,200,000 in 1908, 
a decrease of over 700,000 from the figures of 1907, due en- 
tirely, the annual report says, to the smaller attendance at 
the race tracks. The Long Island serves the different race 
tracks lying in the arc of a circle about Brooklyn, and in the 
past handled tremendous crowds of race-track goers on nearly 
every fine summer afternoon. After the passage of the Dill 
prohibiting betting at the tracks this business fell off to a 
very large extent. 

The extension of the subway, connecting the lower end of 
Manhattan island with Brooklyn, to the Atlantic avenue sta- 
tion of the Long Island has diverted probably a very large 
passenger business from Long Island City to the electrified 
lines terminating at Atlantic avenue. The evidence of this 
is shown by the discontinuance of the ferry between Long 
Island City and Wall street. It would be interesting to know 
whether this throwing of greater proportionate traffic on the 
electiified lines has anything to do with the decreased oper- 
ating cost. 

In 1908 the average earnings per passenger per mile amount- 
ed to 1.482 cents, an increase of 0.014 cents, while the average 
expenses per passenger per mile amounted to 1.439 cents, a 
decrease of 0.22 cents. It will be seen, therefore, that while 
the pasSenger business was carried at a loss in 1907, there 
were net earnings of 0.043 cents per passenger per mile in 
1908. 

Improvements are being carried on, and during the latter 
part of the year work was begun in the Glendale cut-off which 
connects the main line with the Montauk division at Glendale 
junction, and also on the freight cut-off connecting the north 
shore freight yard with the Montauk division at Dutch Kills 
creek. It is expected that both of these improvements will be 
completed and put in operation in 1909. The additions and 
improvements to the property and securities bought since 1903 
have in part been paid for from the proceeds of the saie of 
‘$22,408,000 refunding mortgage bonds. In addition there has 
been advanced by the Pennsylvania for similar purposes 
‘$6,000,000, so that in all there has been spent $28,170,000 since 
1903 for capital account, the two largest items of expenditure 
being for the Atlantic avenue improvements, which totaled 
$4,700,000, and the cost of road and real estate, which totaled 
$4,240,000. 
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The company carries on its general balance sheet for De- 
cember 31, 1908, $4,400,000 as the amount due for construc- 
tion and equipment purposes. This is an increase of $1,400,- 
000 over the amount so carried in 1907, and in addition there 
are current liabilities amounting to $3,300,000, the current 
liabilities being slightly less than in 1907. Since the author- 
ized refunding mortgage bonds left unsold are reserved for 
the retiring of outstanding securities it will be necessary for 
the Long Island to form some plan for funding its floating 
debt and raising cash for future improvements, but since the 
Long Island is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania and can pre- 
sumably borrow for current needs from the Pennsylvania, it 
can choose its own time for issuing new securities. 

Taken in connection with the saving in expenses, the pros- 
pect of operating on a profitable basis after the completion 
of the Pennsylvania tunnels seems to be very good, and the 
outlook for the future is considerably better than it was a 
year ago this time. 

The following table shows the results of operation for the 
years 1908 and 1907: 


1908. 1907. 
Average mileage operated . 392 892 
Freight revenue .......... : $2, 540, 033 $2,705, 079 
Passenger revenue ........ 5,889,568 6,061,852 
Total operating revenue ..... 9,818,545 10, 130, 408 
Maint. way and structures.. 1,000,588 1,266,457 
Maint. of equipment ...... »295,513 1,473,832 
MPEERUD RS a cae Cera Gle ae ocaa G0 185,057 187,548 
PEANSPOTTALION 2000000000 4,555,504 5,353,537 
Total operating expenses..... 7,267,235 8,526,585 
fi ere 393,312 345,178 
Rentals paid roads operated on 
basis of net earnings... 680,935 545,326 
NGt GSEMINGS ccc cecweeeees 1,870,374 1,058,497 
GrOns TEGO 6. 66.656.06.0 < 0 wwee 2,087,242 1,390,567 
INGO GOING occ ee 66:04 seas *276,088 *858,829 





* Deficit. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Convertible Securities. 


By Montgomery Rollins, author of “Money and 
Investments,’ 


’ “Tables of Bond Values,” ‘Laws Regulating the In- 
vestment of Bank Funds,” ete. 51in.x7% in.; leather. Price, 
$3 per single copy ; in orders of ten or more, special prices will be 
made, including the buyer’s firm card, stamped in gilt on the out- 
side cover. For sale by Montgomery Rollins, Boston, Mass. 


There has long been a need for a good handbook on convertible 
securities. As Mr. Rollins says in his preface, although the 
investment world has very generally accepted and approved 
of convertible securities, has become familiar with their char- 
acteristics and needs no definition as to what they are or 
advice about their good and bad points, yet there are many 
who know little or nothing about them. In general, bonds con- 
vertible into stock are more frequently encountered than other 
classes of convertibles. The author has made a compilation 
of all the various kinds of convertibles authorized and issued 
by American corporations, and has found that the live issues 
now authorized come to the rather startling total of $1,448,409,- 
063. 

To determine the market price at which it is profitable to 
convert these securities rather than to hold them is often a 
complicated study, especially for those who are not familiar 
with the situation. For example, in the case of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company convertibles, the price of the 
stock is now 133.7374. For one bond the company gives seven 
shares of stock and $63.84 in cash. Three bonds would call 
for $191.52 in cash, or $57.78 more than enough to pay for an- 
other share of stock at 133.7374, so that plan is carried out, and 
cash to the amount of only $57.78 is given to the bond- 
holder. 

A more common case of confusion is that arising where a 
convertible bond may simply be converted inte stock at a spe- 
cified price above par. For example, the Union Pacific con- 
vertible debenture 4s are convertible into common stock at 
175. Therefore, when the stock sells at 175, the bond equiv- 
alent is 100. It is not difficult to work out the bond equivalent 
when the stock is selling at 160 or at 195, but it is perplexing 
to one who is not accustomed to it. Mr. Rollins’ tables in the 
book at hand cover the price of Union Pacific convertibles 
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throughout the entire range between the stock price of 125 and 
the stock price of 212%%, progressing by eighths. 

The handbook gives an abstract of the provisions of each 
convertible; it contains an extensive appendix, comprising ex- 
tracts from trustees, circulars from the companies, etc., in re- 
lation to conversion, redemption, registration, etc., and has also 
tables for accumulated dividends and accrued interest. It 
ought to have an important place in financial libraries. 








Letters to the Lditor. 


RAIL SPECIFICATIONS. 








Pittsburgh, May 3, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the editorial on page 925 of the Railroad Age 
Gazette, April 30, on the new rail specifications, I note an 
error which I think should be corrected. You state that the 
angle block must weight at least 20,000 lbs., but nothing is 
said of the character of the foundation, which is of much 
importance in making drop tests “which shall in all respects 
be comparable.” You will note in Bulletin No. 102, August, 
1908, of the American Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
of Way Association that particular attention has been paid 
to the foundations in these specifications, and the manufac- 
turers have made their drop testing machines to conform 
with these specifications. The specifications given in Bulletin 
No. 102 are the joint results of a committee representing the 
manufacturers and the committee on rails of the American 
Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association. 

R. TRIMBLE, 
Chief Engineer, Maintenance of Way, Penn. Lines West. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MODERATELY SUPERHEATED 
STEAM. 








Paris, April 30, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

On page 789 of the Railroad Age Gazette of April 9 H. H. 
Vaughan criticizes my article on the advantages of moder- 
ately superheated steam and suggests that I do not do justice 
to high temperature superheat. In view of the opinions that 
Mr. Vaughan expresses, it is curious to find on analysis that 
the figures he offers in place of mine are even less favorable 
to the high temperature steam. For example, I estimated 
the boiler efficiencies for saturated steam, moderate superheat 
and high superheat to be respectively 60.0, 62.1 and 56.7 per 
cent. Mr. Vaughan considers this too high for the moderate 
and too low for the high superheat. For the former he sug- 
gests 61.5 per cent., while for the latter he estimates the loss 
of efficiency in the superheater tubes at 1 per cent., then at 
the end of his letter he says: “ . in practice the applica- 
tion of the smoke tube superheat reduces the amount of heat- 
ing surface, and this reduction should be allowed for in the 
estimate of the boiler efficiencies I have made. . This 
reduction of heating surface amounts to about 15 per cent.” 
To allow for the effect of this reduction Mr. Vaughan uses 
a formula which reduces an efficiency of 64.8 to 60.6 per cent. 
and which would reduce the efficiency of the high superheat 
boiler from 59.0 to 54.4 per cent. That is to say, Mr. Vaughan’s 
method, instead of giving the high temperature boiler a high- 
er efficiency, actually gives it an efficiency some 3 per cent. 
less than does the method used in the original article. 

Now as to the over-all efficiency of the locomotives. 
Vaughan says: 


Mr. 
“Mr. Fry has neglected a further and far 


more important consideration; namely, that the efficiency of 
a boiler is a function of the work it is doing. This was 
shown most distinctly at the St. Louis test, and it is evident 
that the only proper comparison of two engines can be on 
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the basis of equal rates of work developed.” I do not think 
that this is a fair statement of the case. That the boiler effi- 
ciency is a function of the rate of working is a well-known 
fact, but as my comparison was made on the assumption that 
the rate of working of the boilers, as measured by the rate 
of firing, was the same in all cases, there was no reason for 
bringing this fact into consideration. I estimated the economy 
in coal per indicated horse-power-hour on the basis of equal 
rates of firing, so that compared with the saturated steam 
engine the superheaters, with the same coal consumption, take 
advantage of their greater efficiency to develop more work. 
Mr. Vaughan prefers to restrict the power of the superheater 
to that developed by the saturated steam and to estimate 
the consequent saving in fuel. Either method is perfectly 
legitimate, and comparisons made in both ways, using Mr. 
Vaughan’s own figures, are given below. The steam consump- 
tion per indicated horse-power-hour is assumed to be 23,8 
ibs. for saturated steam, 20.9 lbs. for the moderate superheat 
and 16.7 lbs. for the high superheat. The amounts of heat 
in these quantities of steam are 27,900, 24,800 and 22,000 B.t.u. 
respectively, and these are in the ratio of 100 to 89 to 79. 
I understand that Mr. Vaughan agrees that these assump- 
tions are reasonable. When the engines are developing equal 
amounts of work, the boiler efficiencies given by Mr. Vaughan 
are 60.0, 64.4 and 60.6 per cent. respectively, so that com- 
bining the engine and boiler efficiencies the respective coal 
consumptions are found to be 3.10, 2.57 and 2.44 lbs. per indi- 
cated horse-power-hour, or in the ratio of 100 to 83 to 78.5. 
In other words, the coal economy is 17 per cent. for the mod- 
erate superheat and 21.5 per cent. for the high superheat, a 
difference of less than 5 per cent. in favor of the latter. Now 
assume the rate of firing to be the same for all three engines. 
Mr. Vaughan’s figures, as above, show the boiler efficiencies 
to be 60.0, 61.5 and 54.4 per cent. By combining these with 
the foregoing engine efficiencies the power developed by the 
three engines is found to be as 100 to 115 to 114.8, the coal 
consumption being 3.10, 2.69 and 2.70 lbs. per indicated horse- 
power-hour. Neither of these comparisons give the high su- 
perheat any marked superiority over the moderate superheat. 
In conclusion I should like to point out that it is at least 
doubtful whether the St. Louis formula, used by Mr. Vaughan, 
can be applied directly to determine the change in boiler 
efficiency due to a reduction in the amount of heating sur- 
face, the grate and firebox remaining unchanged. Personally, 
I think that the formula as used gives too great a reduction 
in the boiler efficiency, but in the foregoing comparisons | 
have followed Mr. Vaughan’s method without change, in order 
to show that his figures do not justify his criticism of my 
original conclusions. LAWFORD H. FRY. 





PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR STRUCTURAL MATERIAL. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to your interesting editorial under the above title 
in your issue of April 23: 

The shop coating of a piece of iron or steel for the purpose 
of preventing rust prior to the final painting of the work 
deserves a good deal of attention and is important because it 
seems that iron or steel which has once started to oxidize 
or rust is very prone to continue the process and spread far 
from the original source of the trouble. 

The subject is affected, as most problems of this kind are, 
very largely by the question of cost. Undoubtedly if more 
care were taken in rolling the steel to prevent excessive 
oxidation, which is of itself rust, or if a pickling process 
could be used just prior to the painting, much good would 
result, but unfortunately neither of these courses is practical- 
ly open in the case of heavy structural work. 

The designing of a coating to be used as a shop coating 
for the sole purpose of preventing rust between the time of 
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the manufacture of the steel and its erection and final paint- 
ing requires considerable experience, both technical and prac- 
tical, on the part of the designer of the coating, and certainly 
the concession by the user that sufficient money should be 
allowed for the purpose of enabling the designer to use the 
proper material and sufficient time should be given for the 
proper application of the material and the proper drying. 

In looking over the materials or compounds which are ap- 
plicable to this field for the purpose of choosing that which 
is best, there is in my mind no doubt as to the choice of the 
coating. This should be linseed oil, as in no other material 
have we to the same extent the ability to change within a 
reasonable time from a liquid to a solid material when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and to grip or attach itself to metal 
with the greatest tenacity and, what is really the most im- 
portant characteristic of all, being the best possible founda- 
tion for the final coat of paint. 

While linseed oil is the best material that can be used 
for this purpose, it is not by any means perfect, because the 
modern linseed oil contains a much larger percentage of im- 
purities than is generally supposed. These impurities being 
fatty and non-drying in their nature make the coat of oil 
when applied to the iron very weak and subject to abrasion. 
They also, on account of their solubility in water, allow easy 
access to water, which, when it is once under the very tender, 
weak coat, will very readily tear comparatively large open- 
ings in it, allowing the introduction of destructive agents; 
and where a real solution of the problem is wanted these 
impurities must be taken out of the oil in order that a per- 
fectly soluble, inert film, fit not only for the temporary pro- 
tection of the iron, but also fit to hold the future coats of 
paint, may be attained, and it is perhaps apt to say that there 
has been very much less attention paid to the removal of 
deleterious impurities from linseed oil than the subject de- 
serves. 

The perfectly pure refined linseed oil is of necessity too 
heavy in body to be perfectly applied for shop work, as its 
application would be too expensive and on account of the 
thickness of the coat its drying would be too slow, and when 
we consider that the object to be attained is the coating of 
the iron with an impervious film, the thickness of the film 
having little to do with the case, it is apparent that this is 
a position where thinners or solvents may be used with three- 
fold advantage. The advantage would be that the thinner 
would lower the cost very largely, that it would give great 
ease of application either by dipping or hand-painting, and 
that it would materially add to the rapidity of drying, as the 
film couid be regulated in thickness so as to allow maximum 
rapidity of drying; and I know from practical experience 
that the cost of such a coating, put into the best possible 
shape for the work for which it is to be used, can be made 
not to exceed 35 cents per gallon, which is very nearly, if 
not quite, as low as the usual price charged for the so-called 
paint oils which are frequently used for this purpose and 
which unfortunately are made more on the principle of sell- 
ing than using and into which almost invariably rosin is 
introduced. 

A shop coating for the prevention of rust must be preceded 
by the removal of any rust which may be present. In some 
cases this is best attained by scraping; in other cases a sand 
blast may be used very advantageously; but it is absolutely 
essential that the rust should be taken off from the metal 
before the application of the protective coating, and it is also 
essential that the work should be dry and free from grease, 
as either water or grease will thwart the purpose to be at- 
tained. 

For work of this class there is no doubt in my mind but 
that the best drying results would be obtained by the use 
of an ordinary black oxide of manganese liquid dryer and 
that such a dryer can be used in this position with com- 
parative liberality. JAMES TODD, 


ry 
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Contributed Papers. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIR-BRAKE CARS IN TRAINS. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission is considering in- 
creasing from 75 to 90 per cent. the minimum percentage of 
cars in a train required to be air-braked. The General Man- 
agers’ Association of Chicago has issued the following argu- 
ment opposing the proposed change: 

“At the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington on November 2, 1905, called for the pur- 
pose of having railways show cause why the minimum per- 
centage of air-braked cars in trains as prescribed by law 
should not be increased, a number of railways appeared and 
presented arguments against an increase to 75 per cent. as 
proposed, the grounds being mainly the conditions and amount 
of business on hand at that time; the shortage of cars and 
the difficulty in procuring additional equipment; lack of ter- 
minal facilities, etc. These arguments were ineffective and, 
except the last one, not prevailing at the present time. 


“So far as we have analyzed the reports of accidents on 
railways as issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
we are unable to find any data that will show the increase 
of the minimum to 75 per cent. has resulted in additional 
safety by a reduction in the number of accidents. This is 
possibly due to the constant replacement of old equipment 
with new, improved types of car construction, all of which 
are equipped with air-brakes, thus raising the standard of 
safety and efficiency and also probably due to the fact that 
the averages on most roads were high enough before the 
order was issued that the general average was not greatly 
increased thereby. 

“It is also the general opinion of railway officers that the 
increase has not resulted in any advantage so far as safety 
is concerned. 

“On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the increased 
minimum has frequently resulted in detentions in train move- 
ment and embarrassments in operation that have resulted 
in serious losses to the railways for which there are no com- 
pensating advantages. It is the application of a strictly tech- 
nical interpretation of the law to all conditions of train 
service that works an unnecessary hardship. The law recog- 
nizes no difference in conditions such as grades, speeds, den- 
sity of traffic, character of the service whether passenger, 
freight or work, character of lading whether perishable or 
not, character and number of cars employed, their capacities 
and the other great variety of controlling factors that have in- 
fluenced railway officers in regard to their equipment. 

“If our information is correct that it is now proposed to 
raise the minimum to 90 per cent., most railways not oper- 
ating with extreme conditions of grades, etc., over their en- 
tire lines will be most seriously embarrassed and, we believe, 
without adequate cause. 

“The air-brakes on passenger trains receive great care, are 
tested many times each day, and frequently inspected, the 
railway being the most interested party, and it is believed 
that American railway practice in this respect cannot be im- 
proved upon by any legislative enactment with the present 
state of the art. Considering that the large majority of pas- 
senger trains have less than 10 cars, it will be seen that even 
the present minimum is an unwarranted burden, and any in- 
crease thereof cannot be defended as a general proposition. 

“It is true that for exceptional high speed trains and on 
heavy grades and in crowded territory the highest brake effi- 
ciency is necessary and desirable and is, as a rule, furnished 
by the railway companies, but to say that the same exalted 
standard is required everywhere and on all trains regardless 
of service and conditions is not justified by past experience. 
Attention is called to the fact that the percentage of braking 
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power is higher on passenger cars than on freight, so that 
the aggregate braking effect is much higher per ton of weight 


of passenger trains. This is necessary on account of high 
speeds employed and greater number of lives involved. The 
movement of freight train cars under an increase of the pres- 
ent minimum will also be very seriously handicapped when 
considered aS a general proposition. The American public 
has no conception of its indebtedness to the railways for their 
transportation facilities, with special reference to interchange 
of cars. For instance, a car is loaded in Maine and goes 
through to California, over a dozen lines possibly, each of 
which, by their agreement to the M. C. B. Rules of Inter- 
change takes the same care of that car while on its lines as 
it does of its own equipment. This is an exhibition of good 
faith that has no parallel in other corporate interests. This 
gives shippers the advantage of unbroken movement without 
the loss of time, expense and the breakage due to transferring 
of lading. These cars must have air-brakes to be accepted 
in interchange. The brakes must be effective and are main- 
tained while in transit by renewals of brake shoes and hose 
as they wear out or fail, the cylinders and triples are cleaned 
and oiled as per schedule. - These cars are distributed all over 
this country, in Canada and Mexico, in all climates and tem- 
peratures wherever the necessities for the public has to be 
served by the railway companies. It is doubtless to the ad- 
vantage of the railway, as that is their business, but not less 
so to the public who add the cost of transportation to their 
goods in their disposition. The public, therefore, is interested 
in transportation, and anything that hinders transportation 
affects the public. To apply a rigid standard of brake effi- 
ciency which might be necessary on a mountain road with 
heavy grades, curves and tunnels to prairie roads, branch 
lines, or even to many main lines, is as unnecessary as it 
would be to require that all railways should be built with- 
out grades. 


“In order to accommodate traffic the railways have devel- 
oped high-capacity cars and locomotives of increased weight 
and power and on low-grade roads the lengths of trains have 
been increased accordingly. The advantage of such move- 
ment would have to be sacrificed to a considerable extent with 
a higher minimum than at present, on account of slowness of 
operation on long trains. There is, of course, an advantage 
in having all cars connected with air in the train pipe to 
guard against break in two, but this function can be obtained 
without operative brakes at the rear end. These long trains 
are generally of empty cars, and a little calculation will show 
a fallacy in the necessity for a high minimum number of 
air-braked cars in such trains. 

“Assume a train of 100 cars, total weight, say, 4,000,000 lbs., 
and the aggregate braking power of these cars will be 3,000,- 
000 Ibs. Now assume a train, gross weight as before, 4,000,000 
lbs., but in fully loaded 50-ton cars, and we have but 26 cars 
with an aggregate braking power of 800,000 lbs., or 20 per 
cent. instead of 3,000,000 lbs. or 75 per cent. to control 4,000,000 
Ibs. of train. 

“If, as has been amply demonstrated in practice on the 
heaviest grades in this country, freight trains can be per- 
fectly controlled by a total air-brake capacity equal to one- 
fifth of the weight of the train, it is an absurdity to require 
nearly four times that much control under different condi- 
tions of lading, yet that is just what is required in placing 
a high minimum of operative brakes in all trains. 

‘‘All railways have more or less of cars of various classes, 
such as cook cars, bunk cars, and for various classes of work 
many of which remain in one place for months at a time. Air- 
brakes on such cars are used so little as to be useless, but 
under present rules such cars can only be hauled behind a 
certain proportion of air-braked cars involving unnecessary 
expense in view of the actual necessities in the movement 
and to fulfil a technical requirement that is an unnecessary 
burden. 
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“Owing to the widespread distribution of freight cars to 
every city and hamlet with frequent long waits between move- 
ments, during which times the air-brake packing leathers 
and lubrication suffers more from disuse tnan from service, is 
it at all surprising that a 100 or a 90 per cent. efficiency of 
freight cars is impossible to maintain? There must be a 
reasonable margin in order to move cars to where they can 
have care and attention. Let it be the aim of railways to 
have trains leaving terminals with the highest possible per- 
centage of operative brakes, this percentage is bound to be 
lowered by the taking on of cars en route that have not had 
their turn of attention, which cannot be given until arrival 
at next terminal. Such has been the practice for years, suc- 
cessful and safe in relative terms. The change from 50 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. cut largely into the allowable margin 
for movement of non-air and inoperative air-brakes to division 
points, but if this margin is to be further reduced and, as 
has been shown, to fulfil a technical requirement only, no 
compensating advantages of safety having been shown, with 
a possible excess of brakes beyond the requirements for com- 
piete control, then we maintain that such practice is unme- 
chanical, hinders economical movement of trains and imposes 
an unwarranted burden of expense in operation of railways 
without securing any additional safety or lessening of acci- 
dents, the only point sought to be gained.” 





ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 





BY WILLIAM WICKHAM TURLAY. 





ic. 
LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 

One notices quite as many different types of locomotives 
in England as in America, but the English locomotives are 
usually very simple in appearance, the working parts often 
being out of sight, underneath the boiler, and the latter being 
jacketed and painted over, like the tender; drab and green are 
favorite colors, black being little used. They have very little 
polished metal about them, but are kept in excellent repair, 
well painted and scrupulously clean. The cabs are much 
smaller and less comfortable than those on American loco- 
motives, but English weather is seldom extremely cold. Owing 
to the lines being so well protected, English locomotives have 
no bells or cowcatchers, no headlights, except small lanterns, 
and extremely small whistles, the latter being little used. 
Thanks to good design and construction, and careful handling, 
they work very quietly,and do not pour out clouds of black 
smoke as our American locomotives too generally do. The 
absence of noisy exhausts, smoke, whistling and bell ringing, 
adds much to the comfort of passengers and of residents along 
the lines of railways, and enables one to sleep undisturbed in 
the railway hotels which adjoin the stations in most of the 
larger cities. English locomotives are usually smaller than 
ours, the height and width being limited by the dimensions 
of tunnels and overhead bridges built many years ago, but 
they are powerful for their size, and as the cars are cor- 
respondingly light they are able to do their work easily and 
well. The engineers and firemen, as we would call them, or 
“drivers” and “stokers,” as they are called there, deserve great 
credit for their skill and carefulness, which are especially 
naticeable in their use of soft coal without producing black 
smoke or cinders, and in the way they start and stop trains 
without shock or jolt. 

English passenger cars, or “carriages,” as they are called, 
are radically different from ours. They are lower and usually 
shorter, the bodies resting on underframes built of steel beams, 
carried on three separate pairs of wheels, or on two four- 
wheeled trucks. Internally they are divided cross-wise into 
a number of compartments, each entered by a side door, and 
accommodating from four to six passengers in the corridor 
cars, or from six to ten in the old style cars, on seats facing 
one another, the seating space allotted to each passenger vary- 
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ing somewhat, according to the class of his ticket, more space 
being given to first class passengers and less to second and 
third. The upholstery of the seats also differs for the several 
classes. The older cars have no passageways connecting the 
compartments, have no lavatories or steam heating apparatus, 
and are not vestibuled. While they answer very well for short 
distances, they are not as comfortable for long journeys as 
the ‘‘corridor cars,’ which have replaced them on long distance 
trains, and will soon replace them altogether except for subur- 
ban service. 

The corridor cars are undoubtedly the highest development 
up to the present time in the way of cars for general passen- 
ger service and deserve careful study. They are connected 
by vestibules, are provided with lavatories, heated by steam, 
and have passageways or corridors running along one side 
from end to end, on to which the compartments open. These 
corridors reduce the seating capacity as compared with the 
old-style English cars, though they occupy little if any more 
space than the aisles of American cars, but the corridor cars 
combine all the good features of the older English cars and of 
the American cars without the defects of either. The com- 
partments afford comparative privacy and freedom from the 
annoying and dangerous drafts produced in American cars 
when doors or windows are opened, as well as from jostling 
and confusion caused by people passing through the aisles. 
The numerous side doors allow passengers to enter or leave 
the train quickly and comfortably at stations, thus greatly 
reducing the length of stops. The corridors and vestibules 
allow access to any part of the train, while the compartments 














Typical 


British Passenger Locomotive. 


are especially convenient and cozy for small parties of people 
traveling together. Owing in part to the subdivision of the 
cars and in part to the general avoidance of needless noise in 
operating one can speak in an ordinary tone of voice and be 
easily heard. In an American car with the passengers seated 
in pairs conversation is almost impossible except with one’s 
seat-mate, while in the English compartment it is easy, and 
even a person traveling alone is likely to soon find himself 
engaged in conversation with one or more of his fellow pas- 
sengers. The privacy, freedom from annoyance, and the com- 
fortable grouping of people facing each other, seem to pro- 
mote a sociable spirit, but anyone who prefers to avoid con- 
versation is quickly allowed to do so. It is customary to 
reserve a certain number of compartments of each class for 
the exclusive use of women, and some for smokers. English 
dining and sleeping cars are usually provided with doors at 
the vestibules only, as in America, quick access to and from 
the station platforms not being necessary. The side doors 
used in the corridor cars make it impossible to build the 
bodies of the cars as strongly as could otherwise be done, 
and in case of collision or derailment there is greater danger 
to the passengers than in the stronger American cars. Until 
our railways are able to prevent such accidents to a greater 
degree than they have done heretofore this will probably be 
a good reason for not using side doors. They are not a nec- 
essary feature of corridor cars, but in connection with high 
platforms at stations they afford such convenience and save 
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so much time and confusion that it is to be hoped they may 

be used in America whenever our standard of safety in cpera- 

tion of railways becomes high enough to warrant their gen- 

eral adoption. They are already used in cars built especially 

for suburban service on at least one American l1ailway. 
CLASS SYSTEM. 

In theory there are no class distinctions on American rai’- 
Ways, but in practice on all except accommodation trains 
we have Pullman cars and ordinary cars (also tourist cars 
in the West) and we sometimes find emigrants carried at a 
special low rate occupying the cars intended for the use of 
smokers, who have bought so-called “first-class” tickets. In 
England, as in Europe generally, class distinctions are frankly 
recognized and two or three classes of cars (in Germany four) 
are provided, aside from sleeping cars and special private 
cars, so that a traveler may within certain limits adjust his 
expenses to his taste or means. In England first class cars 
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Corridor of an English Vestibuled Car. 


are relatively little used except by those whose social or 
Gfficial position makes it obligatory, or by people who are going 
on long journeys and desire the greater amount of space and 
the softer cushions. The first class car may thus be said to 
correspond to our Pullman parlor car. The second class cars 
are also little used, though more so probably than the first 
class, especially on suburban trains near the large cities, 
where many commuters use second class tickets. The vast 
majority of people travel third class, the cars of this ciass, 
except on suburban trains, usually being comfortably fitted 
and quite satisfactory. Several of the leading English rail- 
ways have abolished the second class within recent years, 
retaining only the first and third classes and thus simplifying 
their service. 
PASSENGER RATES. 

The third class fare one way is almost invariably at the 

rate of one penny (two certs) per mile, the second class 
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(when there is one) from 2d per cent. to 50 per cent above 
the third class, and the first class from 60 per cent to 100 per 
cent, above the third class. On roads which have abolished 
the second class the first class rate is usually lower than on 
those which still maintain three classes, possibly because of 
tlie economy in service caused by the simplification and a de- 
sire to attract enough first class passengers to make this por- 
tion of the service profitable. It will be seen that the Engiisa 
traveler who rides in a first-class car pays relatively 
more than the American who rides in the Pullman parlor 
car, as the latter in addition to buying a first class ticket 
pays an additional charge of only $2 to $2.50 for a journey 
of 8 to 12 hours duration (which may include a distance of 
250 to 450 miles) and at a slightly higher rate for shorter 
distances. 

Return or round-trip tickets are usually but not always sold 
at reduced rates and the commercial travelers through their 
organization, which is virtually a trade union, have secured 
the valuable privilege of buying round-trip tickets between 
their home towns and any other stations at the ordinary rate 
for a ticket in one direction only. These tickets are good for 
“the week-end” and are much used, as a commercial traveler 
can thus go home over Saturday and Sunday, even from a con- 
siderable distance, at less expense than if he remained at a 
hotel. Week-end tickets are sold to the general public to and 
from various popular resorts at reduced rates, usually 25 per 
cent. above the fare one way, and considerable travel is 
thus developed. Tickets can also be obtained at reduced rates 





First Class Compartment, Looking Toward Corridor. 


for “circular tours” to places of interest, these usually being 
issued jointly by two or more rail and steamer lines. Excep- 
tionally low rates are often made for excursions by special 
trains which attract many people who are willing to be 
crowded and uncomfortable if they can travel cheaply. For 
example, on the occasion of a recent football game excursion 
trains were run from London to Bristol, 117% miles, and re- 
turn, a total distance of 235 miles, at a rate of four shillings 
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and three pence* ($1.02), a trifle over 43/100 cents per mile.. 
Special school, commutation and workmen’s tickets are also: 
issued as in America. 

Although the commutation rates for suburban stations near 


London are very low receipts from this travel have fallen 
off greatly during recent years, in spite of the increase of 








Interior of Third Class Carriage. 


population. Officers of the railways most injured by the 
change think that private motor cars are now carrying many 
of their former first class commuters and new lines of motor 
omnibuses and street railway cars are carrying the second 
and third class passengers. 

(To be continued.) 





GOVERNMENT REPORT OF BLOCK SIGNAL MILEAGE. 


The tables shown in the following five pages are copied 
from a bulletin just issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission giving the statistics as of January 1, 1909. These are 
in substantially the same shape as those published one year 
ago and reprinted in the Railroad Gazette, April 17, 1908. 

The total length of road in the United States here shown 
as being operated under the block system on January 1, 1909, 
was 59,548.7 miles. Of this mileage 12,190.6 was automatic 
and 47,358.1 was manual. There was an increase of 1,387.6 
miles in the length of road covered by automatic block Ssig- 
nals over that shown in the report of January 1, 1908, while 
the manual mileage has decreased 517.6 miles. The net in- 
crease of block signal mileage in the United States during the 
year was 870 miles. 

Figures for this same date—January 1, 1909—were pub- 





*As a matter of convenience, the value of the English shilling has 
been taken as 24 cents and that of the penny as 2 cents, though the 


actual value of the shilling is more nearly 2414 cents and that of 


the penny 21/45 cents. 
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lished in a table given in the Railroad Age Gazette Decem- 
ber 25 last, page 1638. A comparison of that table with Table 
No. 1 now printed shows differences in many items and in 
the totals. The Grand Trunk appears to have given us an 
erroneous report this year, and last year both the Govern- 
ment table and our own had it wrong. The Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie appears in the Government table 
this year for the first time. Other differences are due to 
the fact that for a half-dozen roads, indicated in our table 
by daggers, we were unable to get corrected figures in season 
for our December issue. The Pennsylvania reports a con- 
siderable increase in manual. Still other differences are un- 
explainable, and we can only say that our information was 
official, from the managers of the companies. The Govern- 
ment’s information also is official, of course. The more de- 
tailed requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
probably led to more careful compilations by some of the 
companies. 

It will be seen that telephones are used for manual block 
signals on 2,357 miles more road than one year ago. They 
are now used extensively on the Atchison, the North West- 
ern, the Buriington, the St. Paul, the Northern Pacific, the 
Pennsylvania and the St. Louis & San Francisco. The II- 
linois Central, which a year ago reported 769 miles of single- 
track line worked by controlled manual block signals with 
telephones (telephones as auxiliary, apparently), now reports 
only 5 miles of manual block signaling—business so slack that 
the danger of collision no longer troubles them! 

The Commissioner’s bulletin contains the following— 

NOTES ON THE TABLES. 

Atlantic Coast Line: Block system discontinued on 108.2 
miles single-track road. 

Boston & Maine: Increase of 157.8 miles automatic; 
crease of 90.6 miles manual. 

Chicago & Northwestern: Manual installed on 143.7 miles 
and discontinued on 211.4 miles of road. 

Missouri Pacific: Manual discontinued on 221.7 miles; staff 
system installed on 4 miles of road. 

Northern Pacific: Manual installed on 248.5 miles and dis- 
continued on 80.9 miles. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company: 
stalled on 109.5 miles. 

Oregon Short Line: Automatic installed on 157.1 miles. 

Pennsylvania: Increase of 246.5 miles manual and 1 mile 
automatic. Discontinued, manual 8.6 miles. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington: 
on 85.2 miles. 

Southern Pacific, Pacific System: Automatic installed on 
144.6 miles and manual discontinued on 6.9 miles. 

The present compilation includes a number of roads not 
shown in the report of January 1, 1908, notably the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, both of which now have the manual block 
system throughout. During the past year a few small roads 
have discontinued the block system altogether. 

Automatic block signals are in use on the following roads 
not reporting to the Commission: 

Boston Elevated, 9 miles; Interborough Rapid Transit 
(New York City), 13.5 miles; Philadelphia & Western, 11.5 
miles; Philadelphia Rapid Transit, 5 miles. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that the total block signal mile- 
age of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern and the Lehigh Valley roads exceeds the 
total mileage of passenger lines operated. In the case of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy this is due to the fact that 
on 715.2 miles of that road, on which but one engine is regu- 
larly in service, manual block rules become effective when- 
ever more than one engine is employed. The column show- 
ing the total miles operated does not include lines on which 
only one engine is in service. This condition also exists on 
some portions of the branch lines of the Lehigh Valley; and 
this road in addition has portions of its lines which are used 
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exclusively for freight traffic worked by the block system. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern also has 74.9 miles of 
road covered by the block system on which no regular pas- 
senger trains are operated. 

On the Atlantic Coast Line 34 stations are closed eight 
months of the year, and on the Long Island 6 stations are 
closed six months. 

Table 1. 

Boston & Maine: The single-track items include 21.7 miles 
of double-track road, the westbound track being worked by 
manual signals and the eastbound track being equipped with 
automatic signals. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: The figures include 715.2 
miles of road on which only one engine is regularly in service, 
which mileage is not included under the total miles of pas- 
senger lines operated. 

Erie & Jersey; Newburgh & South Shore: 
lines. ‘ 

Illinois Central: Figures include some road of more than 
four tracks. 

Lehigh Valley; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Philadel- 
phia & Reading; Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio; 
Union: These figures include some mileage over which pas- 
senger trains are not regularly operated. 

Pennsylvania; Washington Terminal: Figures include some 
road of more than four tracks. 

Table 2. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: In addition to mileage 
shown there are electric motor automatic signals on 78.5 miles 
of road worked by the manual block system. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois: In addition to mileage shown 
there are inclosed disk signals on 8.7 miles of road worked 
by the manual block system. 

Boston & Albany: In addition to signals shown in this 
table there are 9.1 miles of electric slot signals. 

Michigan Central: In addition to signals shown in this 
table there are 5.3 miles covered by electric slot signals. 

New York Central & Hudson River: In addition to signals 
shown in this table there are 2 miles of road (four-track), 
in tunnel where “light signals” are used. 

Table 3. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie: The figures here shown include 
8.9 miles of single track used exclusively by freight trains, 
not included in Table No. 1. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois: The figures here shown include 
5.8 miles of single track used exclusively by freight trains, 
not included in Table No. 1. 

Pennsylvania: These figures include 2.4 miles of three-track 
road, of which two tracks are worked by telegraph block sys- 
ten and one track by controlled manual. 

Northeast Pennsylvania: Staff system on this road is used 
only four months of the year. 

NEW WORK. 

The reports of the railway companies to the Commission 
indicate that the following installations of the block system 
are contemplated during 1909: 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern: 
manual, an addition of 921.6 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 468.3 miles double-track 
automatic and substitute controlled manual for manual on 
1,419.2 miles. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton: 7.3 miles double-track au- 
tomatic. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana: 

Long Island: 
track automatic. 

Newburgh & South Shore: 3.1 miles double-track manual. 

New York, Ontario & Western: 11.7 miles single-track au- 
tomatic. 

Southern Pacific: 168 miles single-track automatic. 

St. Louis & San Francisco: 364.9 miles single-track and 
20.6 miles double-track automatic. 


These are freight 


To cover entire line with 


55.8 miles single-track manual. 
7.1 miles double-track and 3.3 miles three- 
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TABLE 1.—AGGREGATE LENGTH OF LINES ON WHICH THE BLOCK SYSTEM WAS IN USB, JANUARY 1, 1909. 
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TABLE 1.—(Oontinued). 
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Staten Island Rapid Transit................. 10.1 10.9 92.6 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. . 7.1 12.6 56.3 

NURNONE Ob SPOMBWOIOS cesccssccnscccwewaccesceus 24.4 129.3 18.8 

AMO aiakd Ciaiacidevececsvsvcccswasewctewns 2.0 7.4 8.1 

Union Pacific............ So hco oe Perecncrre: 1,233.1 3,134.4 39.3 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co.......... 415.7 1,309.1 5 
SOPRGOH UOTE TAM osciesccccscccccceveces 333.9 1,306.5 25.6 

WME Se utecicacedadsecccuvesetorcewancd 237.9 828. 2 29.9 

Ma mg Reeg i haeuSeneeeke treads aconsas ones 2.2 359.1 .6 

MMM Ruc sian ao chiscaetsivgiivalen as woedek ened 1,827.9 1,954.9 93.5 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal ae "63.5 5.5 
Washington Southern............... 32.1 32.1 100.0 
Washington Terminal .............. 2.1 2.1 100.0 
Wisconsin Central......ccccccccsccss 4.4 783.2 5 

WW oes shes VaseSeecexe tascecisavsesa 6,312.8 | 202.9 | 548.9 | 12,190.6 38,407.4 | 8,047.6 | 249.2 | 653.9 | 47,358.1 SORT T IGN, GED |... 2.2.62. 

TABLE 2.—KINDS OF AUTOMATIC SIGNALS IN USE. 
Semaphores.- Total automatic signals. 

Exposed disk. Inclosed disk. Noxmal| Noemal 

Names of railroeds eer Electric motor. Electro-gas. clear, | danger, 
ry . F miles of | miles of 7 - Number 
track. track. | Miles of | Miles of | of block 
road. track. scetionis 
Miles of|Miles of| Miles of | Miles of |Miles of} Miles of | Miles of | Miles of |Miles of| Miles of : ‘ 

road. | track. | road. track. | road. | track. road. track. road. | track. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ......]........]........ 13.3 BRO iiaccvvstivinaceens 65. 6 P| SA See 3466 be 2225-2. 78.9 144.6 79 
Ee Sacer ne eemeeemes 6.4 a ee, ee 2.0 PO ecccccsdccsacsud . | ee 8.4 9.4 9 
Guif, Colorado & Santa Fe... ...]........|.....cee 8.3 ee eeciea dia dcnccdlackesnnaghiwadsacedlesencsadiocaducead * | er 8.3 8.3 6 

eS BL ares) eee Semen 8.7 CY) ae ee 71.3 139.9 93. 3 LC | eee 335. 2 173.3 335. 2 370 

OS er to Hae Sane 1.3 Mi eseccodescescoed 326.1 629.7 8.9 17.8 §31. 2 19.4 336. 3 650. 6 843 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn......]........|........[-- Se Sone Ce eee 13.8 2 || Sane SE 6 lesscecaca 13.8 27.6 59 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. .........J...... =| See 7.9 We lextinnwudl taaaa van diemal caatlsne Caen varaicerieeaae nwaweceaa (aU | eee 7.9 7.9 7 

OMEN GE INOW BONOOY 6 6.0 65.00s0scnese|eccavescloocescecloos Sena Sere 29.7 116.0 163.3 323. 2 19. 4 38.0 439. 2 38.0 212. 4 477.2 7AL 

OE SOE ee ee. eee eee eer Pakvaceblelseewied 1.3 Pee eu vnasddivacccceug See lecacceacd 11.1 22.2 9 

RE MN oie inie nace wccica nis hes oa saatee osucculeceuwcucwieeeckasecleracecsglesenesces 312, 4 GO ever ccslncinccune 136. 8 316.7 312. 4 453. 5 293 

WE ee eee ea Mena Be rere eer 98. 4 WOME lode sucastaccescuce WS fascccons 98. 4 196.8 165- 

CRICRRO Gc NOTUNWEBUOID « 5..6.6050 es cfocsccccclecscccies 599.8 | 1,216.9 6.3 WO est cncccadbsecscaneesloavcncedleccncccns gL | 606.1 | 1,229.5 513 

SSO ovr CRE PRINNODG 5 5 ois <ic[cascenalsowaser< puesscababoncacwsd|heatecselevnceaas | 178 1 ee Sees CY 17.8 35.6 59 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......]........].....00. 23.0 46.0 5.1 Lt Ae Serre rer Haerrery Sramnenne ae | ee 28.1 62. 4 65 

CRN NE SU RTONIRY o nasisadisies ciel ccaecccdlessneeeclecincenecs|sinceaeealsteesecapecesensdea 7.9 DE wasseneleccaseces fh Se 7.9 15.8 20 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul......]........]........ 2.4 WiGiiicéccawelavacaauen 42.6 85. 2 3.5 3.5 85.2 5.9 48.5 91.1 102 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Ry. of 

TAINS: discs vases seastdenaas suite 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... bal i ; 264.4 472.9 439 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

ROME vied nests nce ocsawone ess civ a 4 6.4 12.8 6 
Chicago Terminal Transfer.......... 2 5.4 10.8 10 
Cumberland Valley..............00-- ay 6.7 13.4 7 
Delaware & Hudson................- 407.6 677.3 773 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western... 485. 2 961.6 1,301 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New 

MMT aks cbss cd eewecen sas oelneacacaulowscusied 9.8 MG oicccicoalaatsdeccisthntevaseud eas dwasacdbaascccostas wtuewee UAC | Sere 9.8 19.6 22 

BONN oc ocecapaureusssncasasesauctuseelesecacucls cecesweles cces ceed vemencacchovseesecleeseeaces 75.6 i | ae eee 4.0} ° 174.4 75.6 178.4 97 
SNOW BONN oa sun cnsees sa seulcacecacclscwsawedl scscsdceul abanenssaleceeseed eatceaves 42.3 | a Sea 1 | ee 42.3 84.6 44 
DOW SEISOY Gr NOW YORE sw ascsccnhec cise suloccccecalocccdecedlenacscensleccesoenleencceece 10.5 BEAU ie cnceduclvnscsacealccaccensad 21.0 10.5 21.0 11 

Grand Trunk System: St. Clair Tun- 

OME nore n erence Guat casecewearev cris walieussmws nue ase] web aeewoutwwaseand y Nf od care cae tre cicasag ewe cals adiessnadbacesscaces 4.3 2.7 4.3 3 
RN OR ONIND ois ogn's5 500 02s wel aeeiece sal eacoacaaleesic cons al waeaguieadlesacsscalecns Pee 70.2 1 Ee eae 128.0 4.2 70. 2 132. 2 138 
SENSIS oo ccsaxdenekaanecess¥eladcacoesterasecon 27.7 eS ee ee Sawa 83.4 152.2 | 165.9 329.8 83.7 500.7 277.0 584.4 489 

Ne ae PAIN WN 655i A aia ds ania] 4 ace ws ciel ccdwaunedl hangacecsleeesaiewefeesemnaea 6.6 ES Et ee 6.6 6.6 8 

SAREE WOON 5 icudcncascs scsavescecelsuceseed|ecaccoee 259.8 (YS Horner 206. 5 431.1 14.5 lt eee 1, 004.3 480.8 | 1,004.3 1,073 

SMES oC oss ca si ganswen nea caw alioouiccumalaswdeccdcveseuecatootacassefacssceeelssusweeds 81.3 WN fice camiih<csucesies 162.0 4.0 81.3 166.0 265 

PN I ac scnsncne si ceabencccccal anvicdwed wage wan dbewscecsenlossessedteenewaece 35.5 Co) ORES See CT ee 35.5 45.8 74 

TEL 0 OSM SS Senn Soe en! Se eee keer 191.1 yl S| SS eee A eee 191.1 235.8 209 

Missouri, Kansas dé Texas... ......00)-0..cccclecsccece 5 Slisscmewdavexecccd 1.5 a Er ee | eee 2.0 2.0 3 

SRS SR REESE CSREES CSRCRe eer ee eee Rete reer, So neennn ee 60.7 yg SEES! Se eae v7. | See 60. 7 77.9 38 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 

Ee Sern Cee Oe A ee See 91.8 WOME nwoveceubecssaccas pS Sere 91.8 100.5 60 
GEES ERS SAN eS Se ee! See eee Seer 4.7 | | Se Earn: , <i eee 4.7 9.5 3 
Monongahela........... Sew Gemniasl oxea sand uae uwiswalwcaikecisbehes<edeacsfecsacsedlewesaewes -5 Ne die sa alacabed ouaaiae oy eee 5 5 1 
ge SS es See Ree: See ree Herren 38.0 | es See yf) eee 38.0 76.0 98 
New York Central Lines: 

Boston & Albany ..............-. 76.1 | 1554 8.6 | a Se ne 97.5 207.0 6.1 12.2 286. 6 121.0 188.3 407.6 476 
RN, IE Gr CEN aol oo oc ace ftancnnca|eweccwesafcacsecandlecseasesieccccoers 2.0 Mis ansnadaceeacecs a} eee 2.0 4.0 6 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern |........ Ke waar 5. a | 335. 7 741.2 | 177.4 590..5 742.1 594.9 518.4 | 1,337.0 544 
ee | er eee Liaieeid 81.1 Sl = ee 185. 5 | Sees Pt Dae 266. 6 533. 2 356 
New York Central & Hudson 

DNs cAGGa rea be wusewas ow clas vexehalondcedee 11.2 et es occ acuncus 124.7 278. 4 $3 16.2 li lS 144.0 317.0 553 
ES | eee ae en eee Seem nee| ear ORME nmr e 147.1 a See Se ae re 147.1 369.5 206 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.| 170.9 | 322.9 63.1 BOS bene sescchiewccvces 22.3 oe | SOROS Anne C= @ See 256.3 492.1 270 

New York, Ontario & Western...... 2 Sd SS ee eee See eerer 60.7 i) ee ae ,. | ae 137.0 246.7 135 

bo SR Ce eee 67.0 lo _) SRP See pS) ee 67.0 131.0 67 

Northern Pacific...... 12.6 25.0 3.8 7.6 2. @ Ses 19.4 37.1 42 

Nozthiwestern Pacific... 10.0 a Se EP penen aa 2 | Se 10.0 19.4 30 
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Semaphores. Total automatic signals. 
Exposed disk. | Inclosed disk. 
Electro-preu- | piectric moto Elect ong toning 
Names of railroads. matic. OCLEIC MOVE. ectro-gas. clear, | | canger, 

miles of | miles of Number 

track. | track. aeoo of Ag of block 

Miles of |Miles of | Miles of | Miles of |Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of |Milesof | Miles of sections. 

road. | track. | road. track. | road. | track. road. track. road. | track 

PIE. 5s siccsposnscncnnxe 22.2 244.5 868.9 1, 460 

Pennsylvania Company......... 374.2 151.5 374.2 192 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & 

Ee a a en ene eS Ey ee Reeeraeeeee 32.4 106.8 155 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 

St. Louis 22.8 9.3 22.8 21 

Kéucaskent 93.6 191.7 249 

2.9 12.9 12.9 9 

sehSSeroee 362.6 783.1 874 

me ere Ek ie) Se ee es) eee eee. 87.0 174.0 90 

SEE ERR ASICE RS * |: 3. 2 A RES: eee REE: 4.8 6.7 8 
— Newton & New 

ee ee eee Oe a | Ene ae eee aarp 7.6 12.8 15 

Queen & ‘Cresvenit Route: 

Alabama Great Southern........ 29.0 29.0 9.0 i) Rene Maren” 35.5 35.5 73.5 73.5 48 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & 

OOS EEE 39.0 39.0 55.9 2 5 Se eee 234.4 299.4 334.3 402.3 323 
OO ES a SS See 8.0 _E } ine eae: 33.5 46. 41.5 57.7 53 
St. Louis Merchant’s Bridge Termi- 

LR eee Lee a eee See Meramert:. 5.7 11.4 5.7 11.4 28 
OO EERE ESD: EEE SER, Soca See Fremenes Kernmre 4 .4 4 4 1 
ye ee SN ee, Fs Ce Sees eee: aaa 1.1 EN | 11 1 
See Ie en Vee Sees Sere eee 3.0 6.0 3.0 6.0 9 
EEE” OS es ees ee eee Cee eee 4.6 9.2 4.6 9.2 18 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic Systeim: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
7 iii ip al a 90.0 76 
Louisiana Western .............. E 103.6 73 
Morgan's Louisiana & Texas..... 95.3 72 
Texas & New Orleans..........- R 108. 2 75 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System..... ; 2,032.0 1,696 
Staten Island Rapid Transit......... | S 20.2 49 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis. . 2 12.0 16 
re . 24.4 20 
ee RE eee 3 Le 1 
SRE ND 55 beey cog nbsnpeskenen R 1,637.5 1,239 
Oregon R.R. & Nav ae Cc if 415.7 282 
Oregon Short Line. . 9 333.9 211 
J” Vee 2 7.2 14.4 25 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal......... 3.5 7.0 5 
Washington Terminal. .............- 2.1 18.2 13 
DN i ccoshusinnascspedsperee 13,071.2 | 925.2 | 1,932.0 | 15,711.7 | 4,879.2 | 12,174.3 | 20,590.9 18,605 
TABLE 3.—METHODS AND APPARATUS USED WITH MANUAL BLOCK SYSTEM. 
Controlled manual. 
Morse telegraph. Telephone. Electric bells. Electric train Block signal 
en - Cents staff. stations. 
No track circuit. Track circuit ontinuous 
at stations. track circuit. 
Names of railroads. 
' ' Total | Number 
Miles of | Miles of | Miles of| Miles of} Miles of] Miles of] Miles of| Miles of} Miles of| Miles of] Miles of| Miles of] Miles of| Miles of num- closed 
road. track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. ber, = 
e. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.........-].........].......2. ‘4 yb OE) eee, Pee (eeeeen. (enews, Sem: teers (ememree. (apis = 38.3 58.9 291 94 
i 1 | eee : .3 Mee Bidésasnewsce 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe......... ‘a Yt) Gee | ee 
Atlanta & West Point........ ee: aie <. y lee, (ae | (RRR: [RIN limi: [Seats IEeErS Ppeiee< ein: Serres ae. eos ee. eee 
Atlantic Coast Line.................... 48 
Baltimore & Ohio.....................- 2 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern... .... 4 
Baltimore & Sparrows Point........... 2 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ................ 7 
I NO a acer ecccennwe 3 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg. <2. € 
Caldwell & | 7 “Gee Se 2 
Central of Georgia.....................- 5 
Se SRE: eal. Ree! Ramis lieieeteh apes jie pe ae’: ee ee ie ee | ee eee ee 2 eee 
Chesapeake & Ohio... ................. 75 
Sec a penehesesiaansecoe 10 
A eee 30 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ........... 14 
Chicago & Northwestern............... 244 
CS pr ONES Le ee hee, Renee: eiaeiee ee iy jae eee ie eee ( eee eS Sorceress Peer Pinte 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 170 
Chicago Great esters ee 22 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul......... 262 
EN EE Te eae, ema ie gt Eg a RE es len eee: ee ee eee ee ery) meee) eee 
EES RSH (Re | SY yee eR Ieee fatneeais [emia Re: eee Se: er: ee ee Seco 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie......... 31 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 54 
Cincinnati & Muskingum |” Pee ee hb TI Re HORS Gaeens: (RI ISRTSGET RR eo. ee ee ee ee) eer 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 9 
Bo iy SY eee CU Ok 2 eee ees eee See Inept: Ieee ere es ee ee ee ee ee 2 eee 
Colorado Midland... 2 
Cornwall & Lebanon. chksbbheebnene 4 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania........... 3 
cL RE, 5 a” ee eral Gees I a ie) ee es ee eee eres re ee 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwest- 6 
Daneass IN oe bi xk cou cacee. >) ARR 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... a PRR 
Joo 3 LS < SRE Re pees Ge Sy like aes ees iene 6 4 
CS SSSI RRCERCE, EE iis (eee > lees (ee leet eee ee eee: ee 4.2 4.2 _) Are 
‘Durham & Southern................... 56.0 i) See ee ae ee eee ae See ee ee eerie Sty 11 9 
ee eee 476.2 OY RO: leaeaeose aE 2) ee eee Pe errs er eee errno eee 370 74 
Chicago & Erie..................... UR Rat <5 IRR. [SESE (rite [teins [ISR Ee ee es ers a ee 60 8 
Columbus & Erie... ............... 22.4 1, 3) Re es eS hemi 5 ee! |RRERRES: erent Re: Ee ee ee 3 3 
eb pL SEES EE RES eee ees eh ie 3 15 ORGS Cm fetes Se: SEEGER eee: ess ere 1) 5 
New York, Susquehanna & West- 

ern and Wilkes-Barre & Eastern ..|...,.....|.........|........|....---- 20.7 2 (PRES (CUS MCRaR [SENT (eee ER SOMME DOSRURCIONX lemeytemen es (OMe 7 2 

<4irand Rapids & Indiana............... 2.2 4.4 OSE meet Ie aa Renee ea (Be Te: GRE ee (PAR: ete: Lees 3 3 
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TABLE 3.—(Continued). 
Controlled manual. 
— Electric train Tt tee 
i ons. 
Morse telegraph.| Telephone. Electric bells | Seateeets Contianens . staff. sta 
Notrackcircuit.| “st stations. | track circuit. 
Names of railroads. 
Total Number 
Miles of | Miles of | Miles of} Miles of] Miles of| Miles of| Miles of| Miles of Miles of Miles of] Miles of| Miles of| Miles of| Miles of] ,m- — 
road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track. | road. track. | road. | track. | road. | track. ber. P “ 
Great Northern ........ foneoeauane seat ~ P 
FRI WOE a 05.0 6ds 6rscniccsancmarces ra 
Oo ae emer >i eee eamaadi 
SE RR icin dcr ac tas Scseanesa wen 3 J------+-- Fs 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield...... 5 
Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad 

RIMM sina arcs 400s can au eenavaswe 9 J----+--+-: 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley....... 3 : 
DE RIO onc Sond wenapieteecs ceecaa = = 
MME INE onic saliaewckiccanacaiee esau * _ 
Louisville & Nashville ................. 47 |.....---- : 
Marquetto & Southeastern pO es 7 " 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

Nate Ba Iie WERN EN ohare ceases ewan aH " 
WATRGOUTE PQOUN So ook 5 a sickecsensccdeacee .- . 

St.Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. (a Serre 
PEGE NO cc cities vc viokwicws sincere 15 |...------- 
Monongahela Connecting............... | See 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... 36 |.--.------ 
Newburgh & South Shore.............. . 
New York Central Lines: 

Boston € Albany... .....2s<0.6sc0s [yg ee 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern....... . : 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

TE ee ae aia i aes 221 4) 

Lake Erie & Western.............. 5 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 167 105 

unkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
_attsbure. seen vibied zu . 
ake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling. 

Michigan Central............ mia 143 | 73 

New York Central & Hudson River. 768 278 

Peoria & Eastern................... 6 }.--------: 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie............. 11} 5 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.... i92¢ 61 
NOTIOTc G& WOS0CIT .. 52. cccsscccciceccsece 215 158 
DOOTIHONG POOIO s 6s :05 5000s cevcdncceass 232 57 
PORE AN os 0.0 50,005555000000c0nnes WON Bese ccesss 

Northern Central.......<<ciccwssssese i ee 

Pennsylvania Company...........- 200 4 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 

MROIE Ss dines Vicewh asp asics eaawe | eer ere 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

ee EE acwos 4 ccwtesscevareannwe 273 19 

West Jersey & Seashoré............ a ewasaeaces 
Peoria & Pekin Union.......<..<<.00e- DP Bascentens 
BS IN so hon sist ccccccctesctces 4 eee Nias 
Philadelphia & Reading................ 105 34 

BAT Ct ey a eer rey 7 7 

Northeast Pennsylvania .......... 2 2 

PRTRIQIUGR . « civeassncscecess ose eenee 12 9 

Reading & Columbia............... 12 12 
Queen and Crescent Route: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

OL ee Ree eens >) See 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 22 4 
St. Joseph & Grand Island............. S| eee 
St. Louis & San Francisco............. 76 36 
St. Louis Merchant’s Bridge Terminal.. | peer 
Besonre All TARO. <<ccseccsccasevesas 45 16 
IN oo Wen atacasaseessrnvcacecace 341 74 

St. Louis—Louisville lines......... 17 8 
Southern Pacific—Pacifie System. ..... ee 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 

SOME. wocussadssaeastaseosennseouuss OP biasseatcus 
Suc nsuacdauqaecciecdsyceastas , | es 
ROE PERE cntcucescencetscweteceed tl SOR 
WIR au incaidadadasveveasNeeaeesse MN Wes iecsiona 
Se eee |) 

MUNN. 6 i, UvasecswesehWees saeeahe 261 128 
Washington Southern.........ccsccscses , | Sem 
WISDORSIR CONRTTR 6 6. ociccisviccvasvecccs | eee 

sa so eawe dds cacacoeseessanned 38, 073.8 |44,978.8 15, 644.0 |7;258.5 | 858.8 |1,338.3 |1,557.1 |1,572.2 | 407.6 | 978.0 572.2 {1,413.0 | 261.3 | 284.2] 9,439 3,322 
TABLE 4.—PRACTICES IN THE OPERATION OF THE MANUAL BLOCK SYSTEM. 
Permissive signaling allowed. 
Pepatetve dena Rear end evince: Signals ; eae) 
ng forbidden. | py three-position | By two-position ; tion only. — 
Names of railroads. y ‘anal. sonal > flag. By caution card. 
Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Milea of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of | Miles of 
road. track. road. track, road. track. road. track. road. track. road. track. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............-...-.... a. 38.3 BBS Re) Rs See! S| eee ene Set en Re SO SPE EEE SS CR TEE Sere mr mer 

RED RMMEEGaduetaddacadsadescsdecseeseciuscnaes 4.3 ON RGR PSNR: SS LO EE Se Wee eon (reer rrr cee 

Seer IE Or NEON 5 0s'no neice wiewe we slncsesnespolaccecteces 2.1 ; 1) OR SR Se Beet He | Sa reer eer Cremer en 
po a eee eer 6.0 i" Ed: Ce eae! RET, Sah HE Sree Sere Soe remeron’ cece re oe 
I I oicaiass spanned sicecdesasesccacces 11.6 hl ee | Seed See a 483.9 a 566. 1 407.6 407.6 487.9 568. 2 
SI acc ep566s.05.64nnkdeseseaensicianwe 96.9 a CS a oe Ee Ss Ee Sele eer err rere) Ceecrrrcre mer crerroe 
SUMP ATID Ge MOTO OU INONUNEE 6 6 6 o6i5.6:6 oo sins disiviceccleccesaceceleavcceeses a59. 4 ji | 1.) See Ss See Ree | eee Pr Cer rer err eerie ee 
NI ie CR NI 55 5s 656 wwe coewnncsdleccsvespaaleacecenene 3.0 || SR Ce 2 Le! eS: ¢3.0 Cot ere Scenes 
ee eee eee ao AGUA nccisataubes wa bamadelucluaaesawdbuonsdadeed a194.1 vt eee! Sa Sere eee Sa emeeree 
Oe SS Perr rere reer oer: 4.8 9.6 28. 2 TE RIES | OES: Se ees] Pee Poa kemmees Meecr rrr 28. 2 34.7 
Ne occas cana naeeasiew obo wsisanweakacvensacadlnckccencasfoacucaawas d 421.9 , | ee Ee ee Sa) aes Seer 
Caldwell & SS odio. sax wie canoe onceeubewsanan 2.4 St | RSENS SBOP aR ESSERE Oey! See Sy? Ieee Aererrr rn “rere rere Pree recry 
EE ED as on oe wonscsiniasos2~-->+-sceeeaastaae 59.7 eget once cele uaa awanisiatod a aradieuisleaiiecinciadtoxcesacees—eawa ee OP Sey Se eeeen:| Me eee 
Lo 0) ee errr ree 1.5 i Ee Sa Serr: Senne mere ee, Sane | BAe T Seer eerie eee 
‘Chesapeake | ARES eer eS |. Seen re: Senin ean Oman ee) Aare er ee dj, 471.9 OD Ree: Seer 1,028.1 1, 060. 5 

el 1a ie nee ee ee. | Nee eee eee warmers GREE a ae, Mane ee 51.3 oe el Ee eer ves ced denesecnanse 
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TABLE 4.—(Continued). 
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Permissive signal- 


Permissive signaling allowed. 
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SHOP NOTES FROM THE C., ST. P., M. & O. 





The sketch herewith (Fig. 1) shows a device used at the 
St. Paul shops of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
for turning off the riveted ends of crank pins to remove them 


A hole 
is first drilled in the center of the crank pin to admit the 


from driving wheel centers, instead of chipping them. 


small center-guide pin of the device. The drill is driven by 
an air motor, the whole being clamped to the wheel by an 
“oid man.” The cross-bar carrying the tool is adjustable in 
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The barrel, which is 2144 in. in diameter, 
steel tubing, 1144 in. inside diameter. The two forcing-plugs 
are each secured to the barrel by a piece of spring steel and 
are forced apart by the wedge-shaped piece within the barrel, 
this piece being circular above the wedge part and a loose 
fit in the tube. It is retained by the pressure of the forcing- 
plug springs. The wedge is forced forward by the screw, 
which is threaded through the bush nut in the back end of 
the tube. In using the device the plug opposite the one in 
contact with the bolt must have a solid backing, of course. 


is made of heavy 
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Shop Devices; Chicago, St. Paul, 


the direction of its length, being held by the cap screw in the 


forward end of the stock. It is made of 1-in. diameter tool 
steel and has a %-in. flat for the cap screw bearing. The tool 


is connected back to the sliding collar by a small rod and 
slides through the cross-bar as it is fed up to the work. The 
set screw in the end of the bar, which has a jam-nut, holds 
the tool steady. The tool is fed forward by a clamp or 
wrench of %-in. round steel which fits in the groove in the 
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Fig. 4—Ball Reamer. 
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Drilling Rig. 


screw collar back of the sliding collar. 
range of 8 in. diameter. 

A simple holder for grinding squares on taps having the 
equare broken off, to save setting up in a milling machine, 
is shown in Fig. 2. The tap is held by a set screw having 
a fine thread to prevent its working loose. The hole in the 
head is made for the larger taps, and a special holder for 


The device has a 


insertion in this hole is provided for small-size taps. The 
pipe handle is a drive fit in the head. 
A device for starting stuck bolts is shown in Fig. 3. 


Minneapolis & Omaha. 


The ball reamer shown herewith, Fig. 4, has the ad- 
vantages of being easily made and easy to sharpen and re- 
pair. Danger in hardening is minimized, and one holder 
can be used for balls of different radii. As the plan view ot 
the sketch indicates, the particular style here shown has six 
cutter inserts, and is for a 514-in. ball having a 2%4-in. radius. 
These inserts are circular in plan and are 1% in. in diameter. 
They are held by set screws bearing against a 4-in. flat on 
the insert shank, as shown. 

Valve and wheel trams are made with removable points 
for convenience of grinding. For wheel trams the bar, which 
is round, is split at the end and the point clamped with a 
screw. For the valve tram the point that is in line with the 
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Fig. 6—Front End Drilling Rig in Position. 
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bar 
nut. 


is screwed into the end of the same and held by a jam- 
Stuffing box spanners also are made with inserted points, 
long enough so that in case of breakage they can be reground. 

A rig for drilling holes in boiler front-ends which have 
been newly applied in the course of general repairs is shown 
in Fig. 5, and a perspective sketch of its application in Fig. 
6. As shown by the latter, the head slides on a guide-bar 
having one end inserted in a central flue and the other sup- 
ported by a flat bar bolted to the smoke-box ring. The drill- 
ing is done with an air motor, and, as will be seen from Fig. 
6, any point within the smoke arch can be reached without 
difficulty. 

All but the last of these devices were invented by Arthur 
Munch, Tool Room Foreman at these shops. 
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SUDBURY-KLEINBURG BRANCH OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC. 


BY F. S. DARLING, M. AM. SOC. C. E.* 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, as built through the province 
of Ontario, consisted of the main line through the northera 
part of the province and the Ontario section through the 
southern and thickly settled portion, the two joining near 
the easterly end of the province. This gave a long roundabout 
route for the shipment of manufactured goods from the 
factories in Ontario to the West. To avoid this long detour 
of some 444 miles, a traffic agreement was entered into between 
‘the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk, whereby freight 
was handled over the Grand Trunk between a point on the 
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Sudbury-Kleinburg Branch; Canadian Pacific. 


Ontario system of the Canadian Pacific and North Bay, which 
is on the main line in the northeastern part of the province; 
the Grand Trunk also handled Canadian Pacific coaches on its 
passenger trains. This arrangement saved 217 miles. 

As the West began to settle up, and the shipments in that 
direction became larger, the Canadian Pacific felt the neces- 
sity of having a track of its own, joining the Ontario system 
with the main line to the West. The Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie from St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the 
region adjacent, connects with the Canadian Pacific main 
line at Sudbury. It was therefore important that a line join- 
ing the Ontario system with the main line connect either 
at Sudbury or some point east of it. In 1898 a survey was 


*Division Engineer, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
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Profile, Showing Method of Using Depressed Grades. 
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made for a line between Woodbridge, on the Owen Sound 
section, 17 miles northwest of Toronto, north to Romford, 
on the main line, seven miles east of Sudbury. This line 
as located had a maximum grade of 1 per cent. in both direc- 
tions and maximum curves of 6 deg. The line thus located 
was not built at that time, however. In 1902 the company 
decided the connecting line must be built and a new recon- 
naisance and a survey were made to see if it was possible to 
improve the old location. The reconnaisance and reports 
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to the light grade used it became necessary to take advantage 
of every low point in the hills, as heavy cutting was extremely 
costly on account of the nature of the material to be handled. 
This necessitated keeping up on the high ground as much as 
possible, and out of the swamps. The territory through 
which this line runs is a timber country, and the streams, 
both main and tributary, are run with logs by lumber com- 
panies in the spring. On account of this it was necessary 
to keep the grade high enough above these swamps to allow 
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French River Bridge. 


showed that a 0.3 per cent. compensated grade in both direce- 
tions could be secured on virtually the same route as the 
other location, with a 4 deg. maximum curvature. Preliminary 
and location surveys were therefore made, giving the gradient 
and curvature mentioned, without lengthening the line or in- 
creasing greatly the cost of the work. A shorter line could 
have been obtained by hugging the shore of Georgian Bay 
more, but this would have left out the Muskoka lake region, 
to which there is a large tourist traffic. For this reason the 
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Pickerel River Bridge. 


line was thrown to the eastward along the westerly shores 
of the Muskoka lakes, 

The survey for this line showed the total distance to be 
226.5 miles, reducing the distance between Toronto and Sud- 
bury by 46 miles as compared with the North Bay route. The 
northerly 160 miles was through a country composed entirely 
of bald granite rock and muskeg swamps, and very sparsely 
settled; in fact the upper 100 miles had no settlement along 
the line. The granite was badly broken and upheaved. The 
southerly 66 miles was through a good farming country. 

The direction of the line and its closeness to Georgian 
Bay on the north avoided any pronounced high lands. Owing 








them to be flooded in the spring when the lumber firms put 
in their dams and back up the water in the swamps to float 
their logs. Also, where there were long stretches of tamarack 
swamps which were not flooded by lumber companies, and 
which had extremely deep soundings, it became necessary to 
cross them with a grade line just above the surface line, 
leaving sufficient room for a good matting of corduory. The 
grade line of the profile became a very complicated question 
on this account. The cuttings were all bald rock and 90 per 
cent. of the fills were across tamarack swamps. The cost of 
handling the granite rock being very high, and timber for 
temporary bridging being very costly, the grade line was 
laid high in cuts to avoid as much rock cutting as possible 
and yet allow enough material to get across the fills. To 
accomplish this, temporary depressed grades were resorted 
to to get across fills and avoid the heavy rock cuttings. This 
allowed the grade line to be laid high in the cuts and low 
across the fills. These depressed grades were put in with a 
3 per cent. gradient and the cuts made just large enough 
to give the necessary material to carry across the fill to enable 
the track to be laid; a work train doing the balance of the 
filling of the embankments with earth, which could be 
handled far more cheaply than the rock. 


The bottoms of the embankments were all made of rock, 
which acted as a cutting edge in the tamarack swamps for 
carrying to rock bottom the embankments when filled later. 
This bottom layer of rock, when it became heavier than the 
swamp, sank straight down until it reached its equilibrium, 
and these rock fills were brought up to a point above the 
water line so that the track could be laid across. When 
the embankment was put on, the additional weight sank the 
rock down to the bottom and carried the fill along with it. 
The fills were thus carried straight down and avoided the 
fanning out of the embankments, as is most always the case 
in filling swamps with earth. In most cases on this line the 
train-filling could be done 20 per cent. cheaper than by filling 
with rock. 

Velocity grades were also used in several places to avoid 
extremely heavy work. They were put in at very few points, 
however, and only where absolutely necessary, as it was very 
important, on account of the cost of the line and the length 
of time it would take to build it, to have it opened up to 
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travel as quickly as possible; also, to have the velocity grades 
placed so that they would not interfere with the hauling of 
freight trains loaded for a 0.3 per cent. grade. Furthermore, 
they were put at points where they could be taken out, 
whenever the traffic warranted, by train-filling, no further 
rock cutting being required. 

The line was built under Canadian Pacific standard specifica- 
tions, using steel or concrete for all openings. At points 
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the track, as there were no roads in the country to facilitate 
handling the material, nor were there any railways within 
a number of miles, nor water transportation. Materials had 
to be teamed, in some cases, 20 miles across a wilderness. 
The track, which has 80-lb. rails, was laid on this uncom- 
pleted roadbed, and over this the heavy steel bridges had to 
be transported to continue the track construction. All the 
heavy bridge material was carried over this skeleton track 


























Magnetawan Trestle. 


where not enough material was obtainable for making large 
fills, even by using depressed grades, standard Canadian Pacific 
timber trestles were put in to gain time in construction. 
These timber bridges are to be filled later, as soon as the life 
of the timber is gone. The permanent abutments, piers, 
arches, ete., were all built during the construction of the 
roadbed. Great difficulty was encountered in building these 
concrete substructures for the bridges and arches ahead of 


without accident to a single bridge member. As soon as the 
track-laying was far enough advanced, the train-filling was 
begun and pushed vigorously, the line being virtually com- 
pleted this winter. Very little or no damage was done to 
the rails by using them on the temporary roadbed in spite 
of hauling the heavy bridge material and the filling trains 
over the skeleton track. 

As was to be expected on a line through a country abound- 
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ing in swamps, there was considerable trouble from the fills 
continuing to settle, but, as anticipated, they settled straight 
down and gave very little difficulty beyond this continuous 
settlement until solid bottom was reached. These swamp fills 
ave now nearly all settled virtually to solid foundation. 
Several large bridges were necessary in the construction of 
this line, one being the French river bridge, having a span 
of 415 ft., with two 60-ft. plate girder approach spans. This 
river is the proposed route of the Georgian Bay ship canal. 
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cluding an eight-stall concrete engine house, a 70-ft. turn- 
table, water tanks, coaling station, Ord ashpit, boiler and 


engine house, electric light plant, sand and oil house, etc. 
The construction of this line involved moving 2,111,000 cu. 
vds. of solid rock, 488,000 yds. of loose rock, and 3,511,000 
yds. of common excavation, requiring the use of 6,300,000 
lbs. of dynamite and powder. The bridges and culverts took 
80,000 barrels of cement. All concrete substructures are a 
broken rock or gravel 1:3:5 mixture, using local Portland 
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Seguin Valley Viaduct; Parry Sound. 


The large span was erected on the shore, the outer end rest- 
ing on a truss carried on floats, and when finished it was 
jacked into position. It is designed to be used as a draw span 
later, if the ship canal is ever constructed, by building a pivot 
pier under it. The Pickerel river has a 249-ft. span. The 
Seguin valley viaduct is a combination steel trestle and truss 
bridge 1,694 ft. long. It crosses over part of the town of 
Parry Sound and is 120 ft. high at the highest point. The 











Track Laying. 


Severn river bridge has a span of 208 ft. There are also 
many plate girder spans, from 10 ft. to 110 ft. in length. 

All sidings in the rock country were excavated through the 
rock cuts, and the embankment portion made later by train- 
filling. Canadian Pacific standard buildings of all kinds have 
been built at the various sidings. A divisional yard was 
built where the site had to be hewn out of solid rock. It 
has six miles of track and locomotive terminal facilities, in- 


cements. There was also put into the work to bring it to the 
true grade 3,509,000 yds. of train-filling. During the past 
year 24 work trains were used on the work, which was pushed 
forward winter and summer alike. Hart convertible cars, 
Lidgerwood unloaders and Jordan ballast spreaders were 
used for all train-filliing and ballasting. To prevent the 
material from freezing to the bottoms of the Hart cars in 
the winter, salt brine was thrown on the bottom before load- 
ing. No trouble at all was experienced; a train could be 
left standing with a load over night and could be easily 
plowed off the next morning. The work was commenced 
in March, 1904, and the line was opened to traffic on June 











North Naiscootyong River Bridge. 


15, 1908. Foley Brothers, Larson & Co. built the roadway 
for the northerly 59 miles; Ross, Harris & Co. built the road- 
way, laid the track and did the train-filling and ballastirg for 
the next 40 miles, and the Toronto Construction Co. built 
the roadway, laid the track and did all the train-filling for 
the southerly 127 miles. This line was built to main line 
standards, double spiking all curves, using tie plates on all 
ties, and spring frogs in all switches. Just north of Totten- 
ham, between mile-posts 11 and 13 from the northern 
terminus, are two miles of doubling grade. This was put 
in to avoid a loop of five miles which would be necessary to 
obtain the 0.3 per cent. grade. This loop will be built later, 
whenever traffic warrants. 
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RAILWAY RATE MAKING IN PRACTICE. 





BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 





II. 
THE EXIGENCIES OF RAILWAY COMPETITION. 


The foregoing description of the development of a mileage 
tariff is applicable to only a part of the traffic. A very large 
volume of tonnage, said to be not less than 75 per cent. 
in America, 63 per cent. in Prussia and 50 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom,—moves under special rates made in quite 
another way in response to the exigencies of commercial com- 
petition. The making of these freight rates in practice is 
an extremely complicated matter. No single road is in- 
dependent of rates made by its rivals—rates applicable not 
only to competing commodities and markets, but also as af- 
fected by apparently the most remote and disconnected con- 
tingencies. Thus railway rates, as has well been said, are not 
a set of independent threads; they form a fabric. They are 
so interwoven everywhere that if one thread be shortened, it 
may cause a kink in the fabric that may run almost anywhere. 
In order to understand this it will be necessary to describe 
somewhat in detail the nature of competition as applied to 
transportation; and then to show by a few concrete illustra- 
tions, the various factors which actively enter into the deter- 
mination of specific rates. Laymen and legislators do not 
sufficiently appreciate the extremely delicate nature of the 
work. Much discussion relative to railway competition seems 
to be based upon the assumption that it consists in the main 
of the competition of railway lines more or less parallel or 
else operating under substantially like conditions. As a mat- 
ter of fact competition in transportation is to a large degree 
far more complex. 

Railway competition is of three entirely distinct sorts. These 
may be denominated respectively, competition of routes, com- 
petition in facilities and competition of markets. The first of 
these, competition of routes, as the name suggests, is 
limited to the activities of the carriers alone. It occurs when- 
ever two railways are exposed to identical commercial con- 
ditions both at the point of origin and of destination. The 
rivalry is direct and physical. The only competition possible 
is that concerning the route by which traffic may move be- 
tween those two points. Such competition is most likely to 
arise between more or less parallel lines, as for instance be- 
tween the various trunk roads from New York to Chicago. 
The classic instances in our history are of the rate wars 
due to the West Shore and the Nickel Plate which were 
built for the express purpose of engendering competition with 
the then existing lines,—the New York Central and the Lake 
Shore respectively. The same sort of simple competition 
prevails of course between a railway and a parallel canal or 
other waterway. As for instance, between the Erie canal 
and the trunk lines, or the Illinois Central and the Mississippi 
river. Such simple competition as this where confined to rail- 
ways alone almost inevitably leads to one of two results: the 
roads may remain independent, preventing ruinous rate wars 
by pooling; or else, as a result of long continued cut-throat 

, competition, the bankrupt road may be bought up and merged 
with the solvent one. This was the fate of the old New York 
and New England railway finally purchased by the New Haven 
system; of the West Shore and Nickel Plate lines and of the 
Kansas Pacific unloaded on the Union Pacific by Jay Gould. 
The nature of railway competition is indeed such that no 
other result than consolidation or pooling can ensue. This 
first form of competition of routes or as it has been called 
of alternative routes, often obtains where conditions of com- 
petition are more obscure than in these simple instances 
above named. In the rivalry for the imported plate glass or 
crockery traffic between the trunk lines and the Gulf roads, 
the competition is none the less of routes between Liverpoo! and 
Chicago, although the water carriage by way of New Orleans or 
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Galveston is so much more roundabout. Freight actually moves 
from Boston to Chicago by a line 1786 miles long, via Asheville, 
N. C., while the direct distance is only 1004 miles. Manifold 
instances of such roundabout carriage have been elsewhere 
described in full.* They differ from the competition of parallel 
routes, however, in the ifnportant regard, that absorption of 
the long lines by the short ones becomes both physically 
and financially impossible. Whenever a large area like 
the Pacific slope is devoid of manufactures, and wherever 
the source of supplies is sufficiently concentrated, as for in- 
stance in the manufacture of agricultural implements which 
are almost exclusively made in or about Chicago, we still 
have to do with a clear case of competition of routes, although 
a great number of carriers may participate in the business. 
When molasses or rice are only to be had from New Orleans, 
the center of such business, the carriers to all tributary con- 
suming points compete for the routing of it over their own 
respective lines. These carriers may operate either by land 
or sea or by a combination of both; and they may transport 
commodities by the most roundabout ways. The determinant 
feature, however, distinguishing this class of competition is 
neither the mode or carriage nor its length; but is found in 
the fact that the commercial conditions at both ends of 
the line, points of origin and destination, are identical for 
each participant in the business. Direct competition of routes 
therefore has to do with pure transportation,—the creation of 
place values,—and this being the case the relative cost of 
service is always a factor of moment. 

Competition of facilities, the second of the three phases of 
railway competition, above-mentioned, deals, as its name 
implies, not at all with the rates charged but with the facili- 
ties or convenience afforded. Such competition is confined 
solely to rivalry for business at the established rates. Im- 
mediately on the appearance of any departure from these con- 
ditions the question becomes one of competition of either 
of the other two sorts. An instance of competition of 
facilities would be the introduction of reclining chairs or of a 
superior service in passenger business. When the Rock Island 
system offered such facilities without an extra charge, it 
became necessary at once for others to meet this competition 
in the same way that they would meet a reduction of rates. 
Any reduction in time of transit for freight business between 
two given points without extra charge would in the same 
manner give rise to competition of facilities. Such facilities, 
however, aS might have a distinct money value, as for instance, 
free storage, cartage, demurrage or milling-in-transit, any one 
of which practically amounts to giving value without charge, 
are, of course, equivalent to a reduction of the rate; and do 
not belong in this class of considerations at all. Only those 
conveniences or facilities, which, while attempting to secure 
business may not be compounded for money, should be classi- 
fied in this group. It should also be observed that competition 
of facilities may as readily arise between parts of the same 
railway system or under pooling agreements to maintain rates, 
as between distinct and independent companies. And such 
competition between parent and child often arises. Thus, 
for instance, business was as actively solicited as ever by the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio in competition during 
the several years of financial control of one by the other 
prior to 1907. The New Haven railway may compete with its 
own water lines around Cape Cod or on wong Island Sound. 
But in all of these instances the cardinal feature to note is 
that the competition is always at the established rate. For 
New England, although the New Haven system and the Bos- 
ton and Maine do not compete on rates at their points of con- 
tact, there is constant rivalry in respect of facilities or service. 
The same thing is undoubtedly true of the Atchison and the 





*Ripley, Railway Proplems, p. 490 et seq. 

yAlbert Fink’s detailed description of the numberless alternative 
routes by which traffic moved into the South, is perhaps one of the 
best instances in print.—U, S. Reports, Internal Commerce, 1876, App. 
pp. 1-16. (The Danville. Va., case before the Interstate Commerce 
eas is an admirable instance.—Ripley, Railway Problems, pp. 
2oi1d- . 
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Southern Pacific in the carriage of California fruits. Although 
operated under pooling agreements, yet they were competitors 
in the matter of the service offered. Each sought a larger 
volume of tonnage, but not by cutting the agreed rate. 

The third form of competition in transportation is dependent 
upon the competition of markets; and is not in reality direct 
competition between carriers at all. This is the most difficult 
of all forms to understand.* Yet although indirect and often 
obscure, it is of fundamental and conclusive importance in 
the determination of freight rates. Commercial competition 
deals not with a-mere choice of routes, but with alternative 
markets. The carriers act, not independently and of their 
own volition, but only as agents or representatives for their 
constituents, the shippers. They may become tools or weapons 
in the hands of merchants or manufacturers who are the real 
contestants. It is largely in this sense, that it is so often 
alleged, and rightfully, that railway traffic managers oftentimes 
do not make rates at all. Their energies are bent to the 
analysis of those circumstances by which their rates are 
made for them. The preparation of commodities for final 
consumption falls naturally into two distinct parts; the crea- 
tion of form value succeeded by the conferring of place value. 
Transportation is concerned alone with the latter process. 
Of these two operations, the latter, the creation of place 
values, is by far the more elastic and adaptable process. The 
grower, the miner or the manufacturer has his first costs more 
or less rigidly fixed by natural or human conditions; such 
as the fertility of the soil, the grade of ore, the prevailing 
scale of wages, and so on. His proximity to the status of a 
marginal producer depends upon his relative position in these 
respects. With the carrier, matters are more contingent. 
Including within its reach, as it does, many grades of pro- 
ducers and consumers, each more or less rigidly held bound by 
his own circumstances and conditions, as above said, the car- 
rier is able to exercise a wide range of choice in fixing 
the margin of value received which it reserves for itself. 
And at all times, by reason of the factors set forth 
elsewhere, primarily its subjection to the law of increasing 
returns, this intermediate share of the carrier tends to adjust 
or accommodate itself to the end that it may discover or 
produce a wider margin beween values in the hands of 
producer and consumer respectively. This may be best ac- 
complished by a progressive widening of its field of activities, 
that is to say, by an enlargement of its physical reach and 
scope. It is always striving to lower the cost of production 
made by the marginal producer. Its motto must ever be, 
to get more business, if not right at home by search for it 
abroad;—and this always with the chance that the greater 
the distance between the producer and the consumer, the 
greater the possible margin of place value, remaining as its 
individual share. 


This ever-present incentive to widen the market carries 
with it a direct consequence. A market is a commercial area 
characterized by a prevalent equality of prices. Phenomenal 
development in this respect is characteristic of the United 
States. For many commodities the market is coextensive with 
the national domain. It is the chosen function of transporta- 
tion ageuts, by rail and water, to ensure this result; to 
preserve an equality of prices, despite the variety of producing 
and consuming conditions. The railway is the agent by 
which the market is thus widened and rivalries are thus 
equalized. In railway parlance this is what is known as “keep- 
ing everyone in business.” The following quotation from the 
Senate Committee Hearings of 1905 adequately describes the 
process: “I am interested in the erection of a mill that 
has just been completed, and sometime since I was figuring 
on the question of a smokestack. I wanted to have that 
stack built out of brick that is burned in New Jersey, and 
that is several hundred miles away. It is a long way to 
ship freight from New Jersey to North Carolina. A quotation 





*Albert Fink’s description in U. S. Reports Internal Commerce, 1876 
App. p. 38, is a classic. : 
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was made me by the stack builder, whose office is in New 
York, and I remarked to him, ‘That price is prohibitive; I 
cannot pay that price for that stack.’ He said, ‘That is 
the best I can do; but if you will tell me what you can 
afford to pay for that stack, in competition with home-burned 
brick, I will see what I can do with the railway people.’ 
He said, ‘All right; I will take it up with the railway peo- 
ple. His quotation included the delivery of the brick and 
the erection of the stack at my plant. It wouid require some- 
thing like about fifty carloads of brick to build that stack. 
Within a week he had his price revised, and gave me a 
satisfactory quotation and took my contract for the stack. 
Of course he had to get a special rate from the railway 
people, because there is no regular tariff on brick from New 
Jersey to North Carolina.” In this instance the railways 
actually created this new business by so adjusting the margin 
between the minimum cost of making brick in New York 
and in North Carolina, as to make it possible for the traffic 
to move. The special rate here mentioned, however, should 
be carefully distinguished from a secret rebate offered to 
one contractor as against another in the same place. This 
commodity rate, while special to meet a particular contingency, 
was open to any other shipper similarly circumstanced. The 
student cannot too carefully discriminate between these two 
sorts of special rates. They are constantly confused in the 
public mind. The effect of these open commodity rates is, 
not to create difference of opportunity between individuals, 
but to generalize economic conditions and equalize prices 
throughout wide areas. 

The most satisfactory way to describe commercial com- 
petition as applied to carriers is by concrete illustrations. 
There are two distinct varieties or degrees of it, which may 
be denominated primary and secondary. These might as 
properly, perhaps, be called simple and complex, or direct and 
indirect. Of these, the first concerns those cases wherein a 
commodity undergoes no physical transformation between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Shipments are usually direct. Only 
one rate is involved. Shall St. Louis and the South, for ex- 
ample, be supplied with salt from the Kansas or Michigan 
fields? This is a case of pure transportation,—the creation 
of place value, alone. The Aroostook farmers of Maine com- 
pete in prices with the potato growers of Michigan in the 
New York market. Each district is usually represented by 
a railway, dependent upon the prosperity of its particular 
constituency. Competition of markets is usually more keen 
where a number of carriers are concerned, each representing 
its own clients; but it may conceivably arise as between sev- 
eral markets served by the same company, especially with 
the growth of great railway systems. The Southern Pacific 
must insure a rate from California on oranges to eastern 
markets, as compared with the rates over the Southern roads 
from Florida, sufficiently low to warrant the venture of capital 
in the industry. Marble from the quarries of Vermont and 
North Carolina, and paving blocks from the Lithonia dis- 
trict in Georgia, and from Wisconsin or South Dakota, must 
meet in Chicago on even terms. Such competition, although 
simple and direct, recognizes no national bounds. Copper 
from Montana must be laid down in Liverpool at rates to 
permit of meeting the price on Chili bars from South Ameri- 
ca. Our entire grain and cotton crops must be transported 
at rates which will enable them to hold their own in European 
markets. The California raisin has, in this manner, had to 
make its way into Eastern markets in the United States 
against the pressure of importations from Spain, as described 
in another place. The cotton mills in New England and 
in the South must have their output carried to China under 
conditions which will enable them to meet the price made 
by the British manufacturer. This last instance, however, 
introduces us to the second form of competition, inasmuch 
as a double transportation is involved; first from the fields 
to the mill, and thereafter from the mill to the consumer. 

Secondary or indirect forms of commercial competition in 
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transportation, concerning, as has been said, not one but two 
distinct carriages of entirely different products, needs to be 
in turn subdivided still further. The products of agriculture 
and mines afford the best instances. The lumber business is 
peculiarly suggestive in this connection, owing to the fact 
that in the United States a vast treeless area in the Middle 
West is surrounded with forest tracts available for develop- 
ment. The market again in this case is limited only by our 
national frontier. Omaha is supplied with yellow pine and 
cypress from Louisiana after a 1,200-mile haul; Oregon 
fir brought 1,800 miles in each instance for fifty cents per 
hundred pounds; and with Michigan hemlock and pine trans- 
ported less than 500 miles for eleven and a half cents. These 
various sorts of lumber are all more or less competitive. And 
in each case the final cost of laying down the product in Omaha 
is determined; first, by the rate from the stump to the mill, and 
then as sawed lumber, thence on to destination. The Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, lumber case* before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, fully describes the intricacies of adjust- 
ment needed to hold a number of such producers on a parity. 
In this instance Eau Claire, “next the stump,’ as an im- 
portant lumbering centre was shown to be declining in im- 
portance relatively to Mississippi river towns, which received 
their logs by raft down stream. A differential of a few 
cents was threatening the welfare of a considerable popula- 
tion. The Wichita, Kansas, cases are suggestive in a similar 
way. Sugar is laid down at this market from every point of 
the compass. From Hawaii it is shipped in the raw state to 
San Francisco, and then brought East, like the Oregon lum- 
ber, cheaply, as a backload to counterbalance west-bound ship- 
ments of grain and manufactures. From New Orleans 
refineries comes the Louisiana product, and from the Atlantic 
sea ports the Cuban sugar; but in each case the carriage is 
broken at an intermediate point, at which manufacture or 
jobbing ensues. A large class of operations analogous to this, 
known as “milling in transit” and “floating cotton,” elsewhere 
described in detail, involve the same complexity and iater- 
relation of rates. The point to carry forward is that com- 
mercial competition demands that in every case not single 
rates but the sums of all the interlocked rates for each com- 
peting person or region shall be properly adjusted. If this 
be not done, some one will be excluded from that market and 
“put out of business.” 

By this time in our ascending scale of complexities, it will 
be observed that manufacture now begins to outweigh mere 
transportation in importance. With low grade products, like 
salt or sugar, the increment of value due to transportation 


*Railway Problems, pp. 203-223. ; 
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.is relatively high as compared with manufacturing costs. As. 


the grade of product rises, however, the differences in value 
and in form between the raw and the finished product render 


the problem of location of the manufacture more difficult as. 


affected by the relative adjustment of rates of transportation 
for the two. According to the data of the Federal Bureau 
of Corporations, the cost of refining crude petroleum, 
worth three to four cents a gallon at the wells in Pennsyl- 
vania, should not exceed one-half cent a gallon. This sum 
would barely pay for the first hundred miles of its carriage 
by rail, as ordinarily shipped. The market is, of course, 
extraordinarily extensive; hence the persistent flagrancy of 
the practices of secret rebating by the Standard Oil Co.* To 
obtain such special favors in transportation outweighed in 
importance the incentive to introduce economies in produc- 
tion. In this industry, where little waste occurs in manu- 
facture, the refineries may well be located at the consumers’ 
door. The manufacture of furniture for the Pacific states, on 
the other hand, must be located “next the stump,” in North 
Carolina or New England. The long carriage must be ap- 
plied, not to the bulky lumber but to the finished product. 
The freight rate on lumber from Oregon to Pittsburgh is just 
about equal to the value of the logs at the mill. Obviously 
the large proportion of waste or common lumber will ‘not 
bear a high addition to its cost by carriage to any distance. 
In the manufacture of fur hats a shrinkage of weight occurs 
of one-half between the fur scraps and the finished product. 
In such a case it is imperative, either that the factory be 
near the source of supply or that the rate on the two distinct 
commodiies be nicely adjusted. The decision of the United 
States Steel Corporation to build a large plant at Duluth 
for supplying the Northwestern market is the outcome of such 
considerations. The main point is that the adjustment of a 
number of rates may determine not only the general welfare of 
the industry, but even its specific geographical location, with 
reference to the raw material on the one side and the market 
on the other. 
(To be continued.) 





NEW 4-4-0 ENGINES, NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 





We are indebted to Wilson Worsdell, Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer of the North-Eastern Railway, for the details and dimen- 
sions of his latest express passenger engines, designed and 





*We think it should be pointed out, in justice to the Standard Oil 
Company, that most of this rebating was done at a time when it was 
accepted practice among large shippers to bargain for their transporta- 
tion. We believe that the business of the company, as now conducted, 
is conspicuously free from unfair practices.—EDITOR, 
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built by him at Darlington for the North-Eastern Railway. 

The engines are built for working the heavy East Coast 
express passenger traffic between York and Edinburgh. They 
are four-wheeled coupled with a four-wheeled truck in front. 
The coupled wheels are 6 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The cylinders 
are placed inside the frames and are 19 in. diameter, with a 
stroke of 26 in. The barrel of the boiler is 11 ft. 6% in. long 
and 5 ft. 6 in. diameter outside. The firebox is 9 ft. long, with 
. @ grate area of 27 sq.ft. The working pressure is 225 lbs. per 
square inch. 

The engines are designed to work trains equal to 20 car- 
riages loaded, and to run 124% miles at 53 miles per hour 
without a stop. The weight of the train behind the tender 
will vary from 350 to 400 tons. From the above it will be 
seen that the work these engines are required to do is of the 
heaviest and fastest description Grades of 1.04 per cent. for 
about 5 miles and others of 0.66 per cent., 0.59 per cent. and 
0.50 per cent. are met on different parts of the line. 

The 10 engines of this class are fitted with the patent vari- 
able blast pipe and spark ejector which is now being applied 
to North-Eastern locomotives generally. The blast pipe is 
designed to relieve the back pressure on the pistons and to 
eject the sparks from the smokebox. 

The driver can regulate the blast on the fire by means of a 
valve rod and handle in the cab, thus preventing waste of 
steam. A valve at the bottom of the blast pipe is fully open 
when the engine is starting and when taking heavy gradients. 
This increases the blast pipe orifice from 4% in. to 71% in., 
and consequently reduces the amount of sparks drawn through 
the tubes into the smokebox. Any accumulation of sparks in the 
smokebox is prevented by vertical passages cast onto the 
outside of the blast pipe, as by means of these passages the 
sparks are ejected after being broken up in passing through 
them to such smallness that the possibility of causing road- 
side fires is reduced to a minimum. 

The engine may be regarded as typical of the latest devetop- 
ment of this class of locomotive in England, and it is especially 
adapted to the peculiar class of service that it will be called 
upon to handle. 

The following are some of the principal dimensions of these 


engines: 
Cy linders, aiameter of Cylinders... cccnes 19 in 
ee ge re corre ere 26 
diameter of piston valves .......... 10 sis 
ss WORN GE MOONE oars. Salas o558Gse es 000s 1a 
e distance apart of cylinders, ec. to c.. 2 tt: 
* distance bet. centers of valve spindles ft. "1 in. 
- OE S| RRR ee ee eee 1% « 
. maximum travel of valve............. 43, ‘ 
“ MOGNE, PEG WEIV Gs 50s 6 6.5.6: 66:06:05 d 00 
Forward full gear, #;-in. F.P.; y-in. B.P. 
es be ge a ee eee Stephenson 
“ GinMAeter OF PIBlON TOR « ..0 60d sicsceccies 3% in. 
* diameter of piston rod, tail end.......2% “ 
6 length of slide block ............. 1ft.3 ae 
* length connecting rod.bet. centers. .6 “ 8 - 
Wheels and axles: 
Diameter of driving wheels ............ te 
Diameter of truck wheel......... 2.00. a G%. “ 
Thickness of all tires on tread.............. 3 = 
Witter OF GI) TITGS OM TEER 6 oc ccccccecwces 5% * 
Dist. bet. c. of truck and ec. of leading wheels. .11 ft. 
oe i Ah cre 6ft.6 in. 
Centers Of Griving WhHEEIS .. cies cccece o* ¢ ; 
Distance from center of driving wheels to 
BONE GE TBECWOR) << 6.10 6565.07 6.6. 0:4:056-0 0 9- i“ t6%. * 
Distance from center of truck to front 
a ei tere ae wee a | * 
Distance from center of trailing wheels 
TO BACK DUITE® DIALS... 265 kc ceecrces e* s es 
Crank axle, diameter of wheel seat ............ 9 in. 
by OF DOARINGE 6k60.0 3.0004 eae 6 8 ee 
a rs GOO oak 6) 5 450.04) 8 600 toe 
‘« distance bet. c. of bearings...... 3 ft. 1044 S 
bes “* Fenetn Of Wheel SAE ...nccccsesece Tf “ 
ay ** FORSCHS OF DORTINEB... 026s cccse vee 9% “ 
Main axle, diameter of wheel seat ............ 9 es 
- 6 - OF WRUEMNNE 66 6s ccnsecwes 8 - 
ee “ Be NE sive ase sibiess-o sane a. * 
‘ “« distance bet. c. of bearings...... 3 ft. 10%4 s 
e “length of wheel seat ........ ae ee ia 
= * FRG OF BEATINGS. 2. ccccccecces Ltt. O42. * 
Truck axle, diameter OL WHEE! BOGE. ones ccc cues tT. “ 
OL DOATINES esses osis cease 6 sf 
a - eR eae ee 5% 
isi ‘“* ‘Length of wheel seat ............. ue 
t se FONG OF POREINGS. oo cick cas cece 11 £3 


dist. bet. centers of bearings....3ft. 7 9 
Driving, diameter crank-axle pin (inside con- 
necting rods 


) 
ie length of bearing (inside conn. rods).. 5 ‘ 
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Driving, diameter of crank pin (coupling rods). 3% in. 
a length of bearing (coupling rods)...... 4% * 
Frames, distance between frames .........--+.+06. 4 ft. 
a ERICEMOES OF EVAUIOS§ ...0 .ceccseecedes 1 in. 
distance between truck frames.....2ft. 8 = 
thickness of truck frames...........- % * 
Boiler, center of boiler from rail........... 8 ft.11 >, 
; Seman GE OERON oa a6 occ k sede ee A * 6G 
diameter of boiler (outside)........ 5“ 6 = 
CHECHTIONS OF PIRTED «on 5 oes ces cecwcecs _ 
Tube plates,copper,thickness smokebox tube plate 1 si 
a WRC OR REUONE i ccc ccccescoeeuwene 2 si 
<5 GIOMRGCEY OL TEVGEN 6 ccc 6 ins ce gecees ym“ 
Firebox casing, steel, length outside ............. 9 ft. 
ne breadth outside at bottom.. .3 ft. 11 sis 
_ depth bel. c. boiler, front ends ee 
do., at back end ......... 4" Ge “ 
as thickness of front plate....... Be 
ee thickness of back plate........ oR 
ss oo thickness of sides and top plate. 5“ 
iE distance of copper stays apart. 4 as 
‘ a diameter of copper stays ...... 1 = 
PGS EO <5 wa cc mce np amat ae cae scene ceees Copper 
sl = length at the bottom inside.. 2 ft. ou in. 
breadth at the bottom inside. * 2% 
from top of box to inside shell. t “ “tS * 
depth box inside at front..... 6° 4% * 
depth of box inside at back..5 “ T% “ 
Tubes, copper, number of Tubes... . 2... ccccceccccens 254 
WECE OL REAP CUMS occas. cet winnie cewes emacs 7 
, length of tubes between tube plates.11ft. 3% in. 
= CIIMOCOE OUESIOE 0 6:00 esirs cre ceeiee eerene.oe 2 sia 
“ PEO MMOO fois ance sce 5 oc a malves No. 11 and 13 W. G. 
diam. variable blast pipe nozzle from 4° ae to T% “* 
. height of stack above rail .......... st 8 Me 
- heating surface in tubes......s.sccsee "1,579 sq. ft. 
- heating surface in firebox ........... 


RON eacarcig wid ar ay precere a aia. cia cine were dia ens 1,737 


EGP MME ora ig ie a ae ac aie so 6. c's ore eters 
Ww eight of engine in working order: 
On bogie RNIN ora lcaeet gd aca iacah sg a.4-ore es ede 














“ 


“ 


39,200 Ibs. 


oe a) ne eine 94,080 
MUNIN cg roa ar Reed a 3d sooo aa eel ea 133,280 “ 
Weight of tender in working order: 
AONE WEED: 5 ose cc ane sreienie © seg eee 30,240 “ 
CO RNSTRE  WREIQOEN 0 ekg o cetwinenwdewa'e 28,672 . “* 
Ch ERG RII “WHCED sion ins sic cewcwns 33,152 “ 
COR cre ara Win Salar ahel a) d:wrialasiaie’atarateceverese 92,064 “ 
Tender. 
Wheel base, from front buffer beam to 
center of leading wheels... 4ft. 2 in. 
- from center of leading wheels 
to center of middle wheels... 6 “ 4 as 
- from center of middle wheels 
to center of trailing wheels 6 “ 4 a 
be from center of trailing wheels 
to back buffer beam....... 4° 5 “ 
Ww heels, diameter of wheels on tread....... a“ om * 
te ae eee rere 3 = 
ns Wide Of ‘tires OM) tread «. 2... ccc cceces 5% * 
Axles, @iameter Of Dearings « ......cccscccssces 5 5s 
NOME GE WOOPIION 6oo as esc caeles mn vee wes 10 ss 
“ Giameter OF WHE! SCRtS ... ...cccccccwvceas 7“ * 
ms length Of WHEE! SEStS 2.6. . ccc ccerecses Th 
distance of centers of bearings...... 6 ft. 10 " 
Weenies distance between inside frames ...4“ 1 bi 
sg thickness of inside frames ........... % ‘ 
7 distance between outside frames ..6ft. 2% “ 
thickness of outside frames .......... Bm * 
CR I aie sa ew aco och accacwieieaiciern ed arale'a 3,669 gals. 
INE CIO io a Gein hisisie ds cawetinwee eee 456 ‘“ 
NN ore acaia hb is POs wd on oo. ers istce medicare ae 4,125 “ 
CI ee cease then sea neewccnconesn ee wir 5 t 
SOC Er CN a a 854 ae MWe 4 Homa a eee Go aeis 21,891 Ibs. 
Ww Veight on drivers 
—- —-——— = 4.25 
Tractive effort 
Total weight 
_ - ——-—_—_--—_-+-—— = 6.08 
Tr “active effort 
Weight on drivers 
Se ——_—_—— = 70.60* 
Total weight 
Tractive effort x diameter drivers 
—— -+----- —_———_—_—_—__—_——. = 1026.51 
Heating surface 
Heating surface 
- = 64.33 
Grate area 
Firebox heating surface 
—-——- = 9.44* 
Total heating surface 
Weight on driverg 
— = 54.16 
Total heating surface 
Total weight 
—_——_—- —_—_—_ —— = 76.72 
Total heating surface 
Displacement, 2 cylinders, cu. ft. = 8.53 
Total heating surface 
—_—-— —_—_—_—-—_—_________—— =_ 203.63 
‘Displac ement, 2 cylinders 
Grate area 
——— — —--- - -————— = 3.17 


Displacement, 2 cy linders s 


*Per cent. 
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NOTES ON RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION.* 





BY JOHN A. F. ASPINALL, 
General Manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway. 
II. 
TRANSMISSION LINES. 

Cables form a very costly part of electrical equipment, and 
their accessibility when laid along a line of railway is one of 
the points which requires the most careful consideration. The 
underground railways of London are fortunate in possessing 
miles of tunnel walls upon which their cables can be neatly 
fixed, and each one readily got at without any necessity for 
touching the others. Experience on the Liverpool & South- 
port line does not point to the practice of laying the cables on 
the solid system in the 6-ft. way as being satisfactory, and 
where a railway runs through an open district, there seems to 
be distinct advantages in having bare wires carried overhead 
on suitable poles. The arrangement is cheaper to erect, can 
always be seen, and is much easier to repair. It is to be as- 
sumed that a railway company can generally find a path for 
an overhead transmission along its own property. If the line 
runs through a populated district, and has numerous tele- 
graph and telephone circuits, with many signals and junctions, 
and if the points at which the transmission line would cross 
the railway are numerous, then there is no doubt that cables 
are the safer and possibly the cheaper in the long run. This is 
because the conditions stated involve a capital expenditure on 
the overhead line almost equal to that for cables, and are prob- 
ably accompanied by an atmosphere that will considerably in- 
crease the cost of maintenance of the overhead line, owing to 
carbon and sulphur which will be deposited from the atmos- 
phere. On the other hand, if a fairly clear run can be ob- 
tained, there is no question as to the large economy which can 
be- effected by using overhead conductors. In modern prac- 
tice large spans are used, the number of poles in some cases 
not exceeding ten per mile. In the particular instance of the 
high-tension line connecting Aintree with Seaforth, the cost 
per mile of the overhead equipment was £1,300, whilst the cost 
per mile of the cable line was £2,030, the cost per kilowatt 
transmitted per mile being—for overhead £1.25, for cable £2.67, 
based on 500 ampéres per square inch of conductor section. 
This, however, does not represent the full saving which might 
be obtained by overhead transmission, as the spans were neces- 
sarily short, and for a certain distance erection was difficult as 
the line ran on the top of a high embankment. Lightning 
arresters, a doubtful requirement for the atmospheric con- 
ditions prevailing in this country, are also included in the cost 
for overhead transmission.. 

BATTERY PLANT. 

As may be realized, at the inception of pioneer electrifica- 
tion such as I am describing, it was not easy to forsee ex- 
actly what would transpire in the way of load upon the power 
house and sub-stations. Eventually the fluctuations of load 
were found to be extremely heavy. When regular working 
conditions had been in operation for some considerable time, 
bearing in mind also the fact that the development of traffic 
would necessitate sooner or later some increase in power 
house and sub-station plant, it was decided in 1905 to install 
battery plants. It was felt that these were necessary, not 
only on account of mechanical requirements, but also with a 
view to creating an almost absolute assurance that trains 
could be run during the busiest hours of the day when a large 
number of business people were using the railway, even if 
some serious accident happened at the central generating 
station. The general idea was to put in a battery plant which 
would keep the whole railway going for one hour. 

These batteries were of the well known buffer type, controlled 
by automatic boosters to respond readily to the load, the main 
objects and uses of these batteries being: 


*From the Presidential address before the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, April 238, 1909. 
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(1) To equalize the load on the power house and sub- 
stations. 

(2) To reduce the peaks of current and to act as the 
equivalent of additional plant for such places. 

(3) To improve the general load factor and efficiency, 
and so enable more economical production and dis- 
tribution of supply to take place. 

The railway was originally equipped with a power station 
containing five generators, four of 1,500 kw., and one of 750 
kw. capacity; four sub-stations, three equipped with four 600 
kw. rotaries, and one with three 600 kw. rotaries. The num- 
ber of trains in traffic was twelve, each being equipped with 
motors rated at 1,200 h.p., and taking a maximum power dur- 
ing acceleration of 1,000 to 1,200 kw. To meet these heavy 
peaks it was necessary to run 5,250 kw. of power house plant, 
though the average load was only 3,500 kw. The fluctuations 
of load were so great that at times the engines would entirely 
cease to take steam, the vacuum being actually produced in 
h.p. cylinders; within a few seconds the load would rise to 
4,000 or 5,000 kw., and superheated steam would be admitted to 
the cooled h.p. cylinders. This not only led to uneconomical 
working, but produced severe stresses in the engine. 

It may be asked why the policy of combined rotary and 
battery stations was not followed, which would doubtless have 
been done in the case of a railway such as the London Tubes. 
It would have effected a saving in wages and made it possible 
to have the load more uniform still at the power station. 

About the time it was decided to introduce the battery sub- 
stations, the traffic had considerably increased, and the light- 
ing at certain points was not all that could be desired. Also 
power was required at Liverpool, and the drop in potential at 
the train was becoming too great. It was therefore decided to 
place the battery sub-stations at points intermediate to the 
rotary sub-stations, as this would enable the conditions men- 
tioned above to be met and improved. It will be noted from 
the map, Fig. 1, that one place is almost at Exchange Station, 
Liverpool, and another at Southport; the former acts as a 
medium of supply for electric light and power to a large goods 
yard, Exchange Station and hotel, in addition to its use for 
tractive purposes. The one at St. Luke’s, which is 21%4 miles 
from Birkdale, serves to take the load and general lighting at 
the Southport end, and assist development in the Crossens 
direction. These batteries were installed in September, 1905, 
and the‘results have amply justified the policy that was 
adopted. The momentary peaks in the load were reduced from 
a maximum of 7,000 kw. to 4,500 kw., and the hourly peak 
during the rush hours was reduced from 3,800 kw. to 3,100 
kw., enabling the load to be carried during the winter with 
4,500 kw. of plant, and during the summer with 3,750 kw. of 
plant. : 

Four battery plants were installed aggregating 5,200 ampére 
hours. The batteries have a guaranteed efficiency of 85 per 
cent. in ampére-houre and 75 per cent. in watt-hours. Tests 
made in 1907 showed that 14 per cent. of the total rotary sub- 
station direct current output passed through the batteries, the 
total loss due to the batteries being about 3.5 per cent. of the 
rotary sub-station output. In addition to fulfilling the pur- 
poses for which they were originally installed, the batteries 
have proved a valuable standby in cases where one or more 
rotary sub-stations have beeen temporarily disabled. and also 
for running special trains during hours of shut down. The 
coal consumption was reduced by 8.5 per cent. an. the con- 
sumption for train services became 0.412 lb. per ton-mile. 

The following table shows the increase in the load since 1905, 
and the variation of the load during rush hours: 

Momentary 


Year. Average load, variation peak Kennedy 
rush hour. to minimum. load factor. 
S008 3s ae 4,500 7,500-2,590 0.68 
No batteries. 
SS oe eae 3,600 4,500-2,500 0.90 
Lo a ee 4,000 5,600-3,100 0.98 
SPUR Sickc acess 5,000 7,000-4.000 0.90 
SROIIR p-n\n eisin's 3 5,600 8,600-2,500 teas 
Special test. No batteries. Variation with- 
in 1 minute. 


























May 14, 1909. 


EFFICIENCY OF TRANSMISSION. 
In July, 1906, investigations were made as to overall effi- 
ciency of transmission. The direct current meters at the 
sub-stations were specially calibrated, and with a daily sub- 
station output of 57,190 units, and a power-house output of 
63,819 units, the calculated losses were as follows: 
Per cent. loss on 


Source of loss. Units. power-house output. 
EE os cons sae a eee »26 1.97 
Transformers ..... shaven 1,885 2.95 
ree ee re ee 3,480 5.37 

TOtal 6 ods seis . 6.629 10.29 


The overall etticiency of transmission from alternating cur- 
rent bus bars being 89.7 per cent. It is exceedingly difficult 
to ascertain the exact losses in live rails; calculations made, 
however, in various ways seem to indicate that these losses 
amount to about 9 per cent. of the sub-station output. The 
total efficiency from alternating current bus bars to circuit 
breakers on the trains is about 81 per cent. 

In considering the question of coal consumption per unit, 
the most reliable figure to take for comparison is the coal 
burned at the power house per unit of direct current de- 
livered to the third rail, that is with all losses due to con- 
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construction, and later, in the working of the generating plant 
and sub-stations by difference of location, by rates and taxes, 
cost of condensing water, and other important items which 
affect both the interest on capital outlay and the daily work- 
ing expenditure, make it desirable to speak of “works cost” 
only, so that anyone familiar with the working of any other 
installation can add their figures for all items of general 
charges, and arrive at an approximate comparison. 

On this basis it may be said that any railway company hav- 
ing the opportunity of putting down its own plant in the 
country with ample facilities for getting cheap coal and water 
should be able to produce current at the generating stations 
at a “works cost” of less than 0.25 of a penny per B.t.u., the 
coal consumption being under 3 lbs. per a.c. unit. 

With such figures as these, it is possible to work a high 
speed service such as I have indicated at 9.5d. (19 cents) per 
train-mile, including “works costs’ for the power-house, sub- 
stations, battery stations, “operating costs’ for motor and 
electrical equipment repairs, car repairs, guards’ and motor- 
men’s wages, lighting and heating of cars, repairs of third 
and fourth rails, bonds and cables, and all working stores. 
The cost per car-mile varies between 2.75d. (514 cents) and 3d. 











version. This, for twelve months ending December, 1908, was (6 cents), according to the number of cars run. The total 
PARTICULARS OF VARIOUS ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, AND L. & Y. Motor Cars. 
Type No. H.-p. 
Name, Maker. of ofmo- of “Total, Gear Draw-bar pull, 
traction. tors. each. h.-p. Length, Width, Height. W’ght, ratio. Ibs. Remarks. 
Max. ft.in:. ft.in. ft.im. tons. 
Metropolitan Railway.. Westinghouse. D.C. 4 800 1,200 45. See te Ee ge ya er renee Perit te 120 tons* train at 36 
p miles per hour.7 
Westinghouse ......... Westinghouse. 1-Ph. 6 250 1,500 45 9 8 17 0 185 18/95 BOOCP UO SE ce ccdns cece nwewees t 
miles per hr. 
North Eastern Goods... Br. Thomson- D.C. 4 ie waaay SE 8 8 11 9 50 Fee o.Sie.e wa Malerere eave 200 ton train at 14 
Houston Co. miles per hour on 
level ; 150 ton train 
start and run 9 to 
10 miles per hour 
with 1 in 27 gra- 
dient.§ 
N. Y. Cc. & H. R. R.R.. Genera) Elec- - 4 550 «2,200 45 9 8 17 O 185 direct. 384,000 max.... 450 tons at 60 miles 
tric Co. of nor. per hour.|| 
America. 750 3,000 
max. 
Baltimore & Ohio .. General Elec- -* 4 360 720 35 95 14 0 86 direct. 28,000 fullload 1,900 Ibs. at 12 miles 
tric Co. of 48,000 start’g per hour.|| 
America. 
3altimore & Ohio .... General Elec- ee A 260° .csss 29 9 8%14 94 73 81/19 35,000 full load 2 of these units are 
tric Co. of 40,000 start’g used together, giv- 
America. ing double the 
. draw-bar pull.|| 
Paris-Orleans ........ General Elec- i 4 250 1,000 3410 oof Se 49 78/19 24,000 max.... 300 tons at 20 miles 
tric Co. per hour.|| 
46 43/22 12,400 up to 20 2 motor cars take a 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Dick, Kerr and Y + 150 600 miles per hr. train of 170 tons 
Motor-Car. L. & Y. total up to 50 
miles per hour. 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Dick, Kerr and ee 2 125 250 22 41/19 4,440 max..... On level, 
Motor-Car, L. & Y. 


References : 


~ + Tramway and Railway World, Vol. 17, p. 530; 
530 ; 


§ Light Railway and Tramway Journal, Vol. 11, p. 346; 


*The long ton of 2,240 lbs is ordinarily used in Great Britain.—[EDITOR.] 
i Electric Journal, Vol. 2, p. 
|| Blectric Railway Engineering, p. 298. 


360, ay Tramway and Railway World, Vol. 17, p. 








3.28 lbs. These figures for coal consumption must not be con- 
fused with those given for the generating stations. 
MAINTENANCE. 

One of the necessities of a branch of a steam-worked line 
being worked electrically is that there should be a local work- 
shop for repairs of the rolling stock close to one of the 
terminal stations, and this must be considered as part of the 
cost of equipment. 

It has been found to be of the greatest importance to have 
careful periodical examination of the different parts of the 
electrical equipment, and experience has shown that the ex- 
amination should be specialized, different groups of apparatus 
always being dealt with by the same workmen. Careful charts 
of these inspections are prepared and afterwards examined 
daily by the foreman, so as to prevent any portion of a car 
not being dealt with at the proper period. 

OPERATING COSTS. 

Some details as to the cost of operation are given below, 
which will be useful when comparing the work done with that 
on other railways, whether slow moving electric trains or the 
older steam-trains are considered. 

The very great difference in cost involved in the initial 





current producing charges, including conversion at sub-station, 
the cost of battery stations, and depreciation of batteries, 
absorbs 4.52d. (9.04 cents) out of the 9.5d. (19 cents) per 
train-mile. With the exception of the depreciation of batteries, 
no sum is included for depreciation of plant, or for interest on 
outlay. The above figures are not intended to, and do not 
include any part of the cost of maintaining the running track, 
the passenger and goods stations, or costs for the platform 
staff, or any other items required for the railway, whether 
worked as a steam line or as an electric line. It follows that 
if track maintenance becomes more expensive, for reasons 
referred to elsewhere any increase will have to be put down 
to electrical working and must be added to the above figure. 
The great economy to be hoped for in the future for electrical 
railways, where no water power is available, is in the pro- 
duction of electricity in very large quantities, the total current 
producing charges indicated above forming so large a pro- 
portion of the total operating cost. The other directions in 
which economies may be sought for in future designs are 
mainly in such improvements in the motors as will lead to less 
repairs, and a very careful consideration of the whole design of 
the motor truck, with a view to giving those large bearing sur- 
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faces at every point where the locomotive experiences of many 
years have shown them to be necessary. 

It should be remembered that steam-worked suburban trains 
are generally hauled with one tank engine. Electric trains of 
the weights I have spoken of have at least two motor-cars, one 
in front and one in the rear. The first cost of the locomotive 
part of the motor-car (omitting the carriage), is about equal 
the cost of one locomotive. Therefore, the two motor-cars cost 
twice as much as one locomotive. The cost of the annual 
maintenance of one motor-car is more than the cost of main- 
taining a locomotive, But the average miles run per annum 

er locomotive are 20,000, whereas the electric motor-car will 

run 50,000. The general result is that the cost per train-mile 
run becomes less for the electric motor-car, and less again per 
motor-car mile, if each motor-car is looked upon as a separate 
locomotive. 

Brake gear is an expensive item, the continual stopping 
causing rapid wear of all pins and brake blocks, which, com. 
bined with the dust and dirt of the road, all help to increase 
the cost, and therefore to make one hope for the time when 
some form of regenerative contro!, which will be of a simple 
character not involving the carrying of extra weights and a 
complete change of equipment, will be produced by our elec- 
trical brethren. 

Those items, which may be put down as giving no trouble 
whatever are: controllers, commutators, steel spur-gearing, and 
the third rail. The latter is easy to lay, cheap to maintain, 
and has proved by long experience to be the cause of very few 
accidents. 

EFFECT OF HIGH SPEEDS ON OPERATION AND COSTS. 

The steam services in operation previous to conversion ran 

to the following schedules: 


PR SUE oss cece esas es Stopping.* Stopping. Express. 
Running bet. Liverpool and.. Hail Road. Southport. Southport. 
Total distance, miles ........ rec 18% 1814 
a ee Serres 8 14 17 
Av. distance of stations, miles. 0.89 1.32 ie 
Total time, minutes......... 25 55 25 
Sched. speed, ine. stops, miles 17 20 44.5 
Av. speed, not ine. stops, miles 20 23 ve 
Length of stop, seconds...... 30 30 sie 


*The steam service was between Liverpool and Crosby, but it is given 
between Liverpool and Hall Road to compare with the electric service 
given below. 

+Birkdale. 


The schedule for the stopping trains was increased con- 
siderably when electric traction was installed, but the express 
trains maintained the same service. 


L. XLVI., 


No. 20. 


(1) For each schedule the train is accelerated at the same 
rate under ordinary service conditions. 
(2) For the 30-m.p.h. schedule the brake is applied im- 
mediately after the power is switched off. 
(3) For the 27.5 and 25-m.p.h. schedule a certain amount of 
coasting is done. 
Electric Service. 


CARRS OT ARE. ois oie aa boss 3% Stopping. Stopping. Express. 
Running bet. Liverpool and... Hall Road. Southport. Southport. 
Total distance, miles ........ ih 18% 18% 
EOE Se 14 1; 
Av. distance of stations, miles o 89 1.32 ae 
Total time, minutes ........ 37 25 
Sched. speed, inc. stops, miles. 36.7 79 30 44.5 
Av. speed, not inc. stops, miles 30 33 a 
Length of stop, seconds...... 15 15 


The curves for acceleration, coasting and anit are 
based upon actual figures obtained in tests, and from these 
time-speed curves have been constructed for the three schedules 
with stations 1, 2 and 3 miles apart, and trains ranging from 
2 to 7 cars, the slower schedules being obtained by more or less 
coasting. 

The following table shows the chief comparisons between the 
various schedules. From this table it will be seen that the 
percentage drop in emergency consumption is approximately 
the same for any size of train from 2 to 7 cars in each of the 
cases taken. The averages are given in the last section. 


Stations 1 Mile Apart. 
Average 
Schedule speed, 
including excluding ;— 
stops, stops, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


Number of cars.* 





m.p.h. m.p.h. Percentage watt-hrs. per ton- miie. 
30.0 33. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
27.5 30.0 67.2 68.8 70.5 71.8 73.3 75.2 
25.0 27.0 44.8 46.3 47.4 49.2 50.8 53.1 

Stations 2 Miles Apart. 
30.0 33.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
27.5 30.0 68.0 67.0 66.5 65.5 65.5 65.5 
25.0 27.0 49.2 48.5 47.7 47.5 47.4 48.6 
Stations 3 Miles Apart. 
30.0 33.0 100. 0 5 7 700. 0 — 4 100.0 100.0 
27.5 30.0 26 te. 72.6 73.4 74.0 
25.0 27.0 56.5 5a 54.5 ire 54.4 55.1 
Averages of the Above. 
Schedule -—Distance between stations—, 
including stops. 1 mile. 2 miles. 3 miles. 
Percentage watt-hours per ton-mile. 
30.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
27.5 Tac8 66.3 73.0 
P54) 48.6 48.15 54.9 


*Two motor cars used in each case. 
This table points out very clearly the great effect that any 
increase in the schedule has on the energy, or what is the 
same thing, the coal consumption. 
A high schedule speed necessitates a high acceleration, and 
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Fig. 4—Time Speed Curve. 


In making comparisons between steam and electric traction 
for coal consumption per ton-mile any increase in the schedule 
speed should be taken into consideration. With a view of 
showing the effect of speed on electric services, a series of 
curves, shown on Fig. 3 has been worked out for schedules of 
30, 27.5 and 25 m.p.h. respectively. 

The following points have been assumed in working out the 
speed time curves (Fig. 3) for the various schedules: 


this has an effect on the cost of maintenance of the motors. 
Other things being equal the current through the motors will 
be proportional to the acceleration, and therefore to the 
schedule; but the heating effect of this current varies as its 
Square, and since there is no coasting the motors have very 
little time in which to cool down. This heating acts detri- 
mentally on the insulation of the motor and decreases its life. 
(To be continued.) 
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@eneral News Section. 


The thirteenth international conference of Railroad Young 
Men’s Christian Associations will be held in St. Louis on 
May 27-30. 


The New York legislature has passed a law regulating the 
hours and conditions of labor of men working in tunnels and 
caissons where compressed air has to be breathed. 


An officer of the Pullman Company says that during the 
year ended July 31, 1908, the number of passengers carried 
in standard Pullman sleeping cars was 18,603,067, and that 
only one of these was killed. 


The Wisconsin Railway Commission has announced that the 
total valuation of railways in Wisconsin for 1909 is $274,- 
948,000 as against $267.861,500 in 1908. The tax is at the rate 
of 1.143084076 cents on the dollar and amounts to $3,142,887. 


Representative Wanger, of Pennsylvania, a member of te 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to forbid railways to own stock or 
securities in any business enterprise, such as a coal mine, 
which ships freight over its line. 


At Fort Wayne, Ind., one day last week a foreman and 21 
men in the freight house of the Pennsylvania Company were 
overcome by fumes of bromide gas from a box which was found 
to be smoking, and which the men tried to remove. All of the 
men had to be sent to the hospital. 


The railroad commission of Indiana, acting under the law 
requiring all railway trains to be equipped with surgical cases, 
has made an order requiring that all passenger and freight 
trains be equipped with such cases, containing material for 
first aid to the injured, within 90 days from the entry of the 
order. 


The city councils of Baltimore, engaged in a strenuous en- 
deavor to abolish smoke in the railway tunnels of that city, 
held a hearing this week to investigate the subject; but repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania declare that to install electric 
power in the tunnels would cost $6,000,000; and to operate 
trains in that way would cost $486,000 a year, an expense 
which could not be borne. 


In regard to the reports concerning the further electrifica- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, it is announced 
that preliminary estimates have been submitted to the Board of 
Directors, but that it is unlikely that any definite action will 
be taken or authority granted for some time. The estimates 
were for the electrification of the main line from Stamford, 
Conn., the present terminus of electric operation, to New 
Haven. 


Vice-President Byrnes, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has announced that that company contemplates run- 
ning through passenger trains in the summer between New 
York City and Cape Cod, by way of Providence, Fall River 
and New Bedford. The necessary connections at Providence 
can readily be made, as the tunnel through that city is now 
finished; but at Fall River the two divisions of the road are 
separated by a hill which would have to be pierced with a 
tunnel. 


The committee of the national association of railroad com- 
missioners, F. K. Lane, chairman, has drafted a code of de- 
murrage reules designed to be applicable alike on intrastate 
and interstate transportation and will give a public hearing 
on June 4 and 5, at Washington. The object of this hearing is 
to give representatives of shippers as well as carriers an op- 
portunity to be heard before final approval of the rules. Briefs 
will be received until June 12. 


The Court of Appeals, the highest court of the State of New 
York, has affirmed a decision awarding heavy damages to a 
woman who was in an automobile who was injured by being 
struck by a locomotive at a grade crossing at Van Cortlandt 
Park, New York City, in June, 1904. The woman, who was so 
badly injured that one leg had to be amputated below the 


knee, receives $25,000 from the railway company, the orig- 
inal judgment having been reduced by the next higher court 
from $35,203, to the sum first named. 





Chicago Railway Club. 


The Chicago Railway Club had a meeting and dinner at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel on May 8, at which a permanent organi- 
zation was effected by the election of the following officers: 
President, W. B. Barr (C. T. T); Vice-President, Bruce W. 
Duer (B. & O.); Secretary, E. L. Bevington (Transcontinental 
Passenger Association) ; Treasurer, C. Nyquist (C., R. I. & P.); 
Board of Directors, E. J. Skene (I. C.), E. J. Engel (S. F.), 
F. H. Tristman (Wabash), H. Deeming (G. M. Ass’n.), C. G. 
Hall (C.. Gon. We). W: J: Leahy (C:,, Ri 1. & P.); F.. BE. 
Schneider (N. Y. C.), H. J. Cronin (C. & E. I1.). Mr. Barr pre- 
sided and Gardiner Lathrop, General Solicitor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, spoke on “The Advantages of Co-operation 
Through the Means of a C:ub.” Mr. Lathrop said that a club 
which brought together socially, and also for the purpose of 
discussion of their work, officers and employees of the different 
departments of the railways, would tend to broaden all of 
them and thereby *increase the efficiency of the service. 
Touching upon the subject of government regulation of rail- 
ways, he said that he had heard some railway men say that 
the government ought to let the railway business a!one. He 
thought, however, that men who thus expressed themselves 
were mistaken. He believed that government regulation of 
the railway business has come to stay, and that in the long 
run this will be for the good of the railways as well as the 
public. He congratulated railway men on the fact that legis- 
lation and the enforcement of the laws was making it profitable 
for men in railway service to act right and lawfully and dan- 
gerous for them to act otherwise. He referred to the time 
when the railway traffic man was required to get business, even 
though he had to violate the law, and felicitated his hearers 
on the fact that that time was past. He urged railway officers 
and employees not only to strive to increase the efficiency of 
railway operation, but also to work together to raise the moral 
tone of the entire business. Samuel O. Dunn, Western 
Editorial Manager of the Railroad Age Gazette, also spoke 
briefly on the good that could be accomplished by the new 
club. 

A proposition to furnish club rooms was received from the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, which is in most ways satisfactory to the 
directors, and probably will be accepted. 





“Nickel Plate’ Operating Rules. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has issued a revised 
book of rules for the transportation department, from which 
ii appears that the company has adopted as standard a train 
order signal of semaphore type, with the arm moving in the 
upper quadrant. A vertical arm or a white light indicates 
clear; arm inclined 45 deg. upward or a green light, stop 
for train orders; arm horizontal or red light, absolute stop. 
The horizontal position is used to keep trains five minutes 
apart. The time interval, prescribed in rule 91, is five 
minutes. 

Rule 10 prescribes the colors for signals (red for stop, green 
for caution, white for proceed), and also describes slow boards 
and regulates their use. A slow board is painted green and 
has on its face a number plate, which indicates the speed 
to which trains are limited. For example, “10” would indi- 
cate that the speed must be brought down to 10 miles an 
hour at a point 3,600 ft. distant. If the number cannot be 
seen, the speed must be reduced to six miles an hour. A 
“Resume speed. board” indicates that full speed may be re- 
sumed when the rear car of the train has passed that board. 

Rule 19 reminds enginemen that when engines are coupled 
to trains, the marker lamps on the engine must be extin- 
guished—a rule which is needed on many roads. Under rule 
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3, trains detouring are required to report for orders at the 
telegraph office when returning to the home road. If there is 
no telegraph office at that point, instructions must be given 
to the train before it goes on to the foreign road. 





Railway Equipment Plants at Gary. 





On the recent inspection trip of the Maintenance of Way 
Association to Gary, Ind., the members were shown the sites 
of the proposed plants of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York, and the American Locomotive Co., New York. The 
location of these plants, as well as one for the plant of the 
American Bridge Co., New York, are shown on the accom- 
panying plan in their relation to the Indiana Steel works, 
the town of Gary and the main lines of the Lake Shore, the 
Wabash and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The proposed plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. is 
located directly northwest from the town of Gary, with the 
Calumet river as its southern boundary and the freight clas- 
sification yards of the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern and 
the Lake Shore main line on the north. This plant occupies 
210 acres. Directly west is the site of the future plant of 
the American Bridge Co., occupying 90 acres. The proposed 
new plant of the American Locomotive Co. will be located 
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Mechanics’ Association and the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and their friends going to the annual conventions 
of these organizations. This train will leave Chicago at 5.30 
p. m. on Monday, June 14, and will arrive at Atlantic City at 
about 5 p.m. of the following day. It will be composed of 
Pullman sleepers, observation car, library smoker and two 
dining cars. The fare will be $26 for the round trip. Tickets 
will be on sale from June 1, with a 30-day return limit, and 
will allow stop-overs at Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh returning. Those who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of stopping at Washington or Balti- 
more will have to so state at the time of buying tickets. 
Diagrams for this train are now in the office of the City 
Ticket Agent at 248 South Clark street, Chicago, and reserva- 
tions may be secured by applying to the City Ticket Agent 
or to G. G. Beltzhoover, District Passenger Agent; F. O. 
Birney, Local Passenger Agent, or T. R. Wilt, City Passenger 
Agent. 





Association of American Railway Accounting Officers. 





The annual meeting of the Association of American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 
28, 29 and 30. The principal report made was that of the 
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Railway Equipment Plants at Gary. 


along the east line of the corporate limits of the town of 
Gary and south of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lake Shore 


main lines, the tract comprising 130 acres. 
The map shows also the new location of these lines, as well 
as that of the Chicago, Indiana & Southern. When the plans 


of the Indiana Steel works were completed it was found that 
the mills would require about 1,000 acres in one compact body. 
This required the entire removal of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, as they ran diagonally 
across part of the site. These lines were moved south and 
are now located between the Indiana Steel works and the 
town of Gary. They are elevated at this point so as to elimi- 
nate the grade crossing of the main street, Broadway, which 
is the principal avenue of communication between the town 
and the works. 





Special Train to the Mechanical Conventions at Atlantic 
City. 

The Pennsylvania Lines will run a train, to be known as 

the “M. M. Special,” from Chicago to Atlantic City for the 

accommodation of members of the American Railway Master 


standing committee on Corporate, Fiscal and General Ac- 
counts. This committee had been in touch with Prof. Henry 
C. Adams, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for a 
year, and presented a form of balance sheet and a text there- 
for and a form of classification for additions and betterments 
and a text therefor. No formal action was taken by the 
association on this report, as it had been submitted to the 
executive officers of the various railways for their considera- 
tion. The standing committees on freight and passenger ac- 
counts made lengthy reports, which, in the main, were adopted 
as presented. Prof. Henry C. Adams addressed the convention 
on the subject of the Relation of Uniform Accounting to Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Railways. 

Over 250 members were in attendance. The next meeting 
will be held at Colorado Springs, Colo., beginning the last 
Wednesday in June, 1910. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, C. F. Krebs, Comptroller, Illinois Central. 

First Vice-President, W. E. Bailey, General Auditor, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Second Vice-President, L. A. Jones, Vice-President and Comp- 
troller, New Orleans & Northeastern. 

Secretary, C. G. Phillips, Tribune building, Chicago. 


























May 14, 1909. 


The executive committee is made up as follows: Terms 
expiring in 1910, G. N. Wilson (Lehigh Valley), M. P. Blau- 
velt (Erie), W. J. Healy (A., T. & S. F.) and H. J. Stirling 
(U. P.); terms expiring in 1911, J. G. Drew (G. N.), E. A. 
Stockton (Pennsylvania), M. F. Molloy (C., N. O. & T. P.) 
and R. A. White (N. Y. C. & H. R.). 





American Street and Interurban Railway Association. 


The annual convention of this association and those affiliated 
with it will be held at Denver, Colo., on October 18, 19, 20, 
21 and 22, 1909. The days upon which the different asso- 
ciations will hold their meetings have not been definitely de- 
cided. Since the western membership of the association rep- 
resents about 20 per cent. of the total, and these western 
companies have been most generous in their attendance at 
the eastern conventions, it was decided that the welfare of 
the association could best be served and the western com- 
panies given the consideration which is their due by holding 
the 1909 convention in some city west of the Mississippi river. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or reg- 
ular meetings, and places of meeting. 


AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—-W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 

York, May 19, 1909; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909: Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. Wilson, Ry. Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St.; 
N. Y¥.; Ist and 3d Wed., except July and August; New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y¥.; 2d Tues. in month; annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St.; New York; Oct. 18-22; Denver, Colo. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; June, 1910; Colorado Sp’gs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan.; May 26-28, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago, June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
G. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23: Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal. 
Que. : 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SocleTy OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly ; Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
2d Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R.R., Richmond, Va.; June 16, 1909: Old Point Comfort, Va. 
INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKeRS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FURL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago, June 21-23, 1909; Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—E. C. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago; June 1-5; Chicago. 
Iowa RAILWAY CLUB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 
MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
hicago; June 21-238, 1909: Atlantic City. 
NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug., and Sept. ; Boston. 
NEW YORK RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York: 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 
NortH-WeEst RAILWAy CuLuB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July. Aug.; St. Paul and Minn. 
RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 
RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; June 8, New York. 
RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C., Collin- 
wood, Ohio; May 17-19; Chicago. 
ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.; Nov., 1909; Washington. 
St. Louis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 
SocIETY OF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago; Sept. 
7-8; Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLusB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg., Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov.; Atlanta. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
. R. R.R, East Buffalo, N. Y.; September, 1909; Denver. 
WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St., 
Winnipeg; 2d Mon., ex. June, July and Aug.; Winnipeg. 
WESTERN RAILWAY CLuB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, July and August; Chicago. 
WESTERN SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago, Ist Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has signed the bills which 
were passed by the last legislature allowing the subway and 
the surface street railways in Philadelphia to carry freight 
at night. 


It is announced in New Orleans that the Southern Steam- 
ship Co. will, on June 1, begin semi-monthly sailings between 
that city and Philadelphia. The reports say that the Southern 
Pacific Company is interested in this new line. 


The lines west of Chicago have decided after considerable 
discussion of the subject to discontinue the checking of bag- 
gage to or from residences and hotels. The number of people 
who took advantage of the accommodation was so small that 
it caused the roads more trouble than it was worth. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, it is reported, has an- 
nounced that it will reduce the rate on coal from all points 
as far west as Zaleski, Ohio, to Athens, from 40 cents to 35 
cents a ton. It is said that this reduction is largely due to 
a threat of the coal operators to take the question of coal 
rates before the Ohio Commission unless some change was 
made. 


A permit to operate in Texas was granted on May 7 by the 
Secretary of State to the Pullman Company, on the payment 
of a franchise tax of $10,000 and the execution of an affidavit 
that it is not a party to any trust. This is the first time that 
the Pullman Company has obtained a permit to operate in 
Texas, and, owing to past differences between it and state 
officials, proceedings are now pending against it to oust it from 
the state. 


The Southern Engineering & Electric Company has brought 
suit at Little Rock, Ark:, against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern for damages amounting to $48,225 for alleged dis- 
crimination against it in freight rates. It states that it bought 
a lease of a stone quarry and rock crusher near Argenta, Ark., 
and began business on May 15, 1908; that the railway charged 
it $5 to $10 a car for hauling its rock to Little Rock, while it 
made.a rate to the Big Rock Stone & Construction Company 
for a slightly longer distance of $3.50 a car, and that owing to 
this discrimination the complaining concern was finally com- 
pelled to sell out and quit business. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has instructed its division 
freight agents to communicate with the banks in their re- 
spective districts with a view to persuading the officers of 
these banks to decline to accept bills of lading not properly 
endorsed; this with a view to meeting the complaint of the 
banks that “order” bills of lading ought to be made in a form 
more to their liking. The company also has issued’ to its 
agents elaborate and detailed instructions as to the exact 
methods of preparing bills of lading which may be issued for 
banking collateral. The banks assert that large sums of 
money are every year lost through the acceptance of bills of 
lading which fre defective either in form or endorsement; 
but the remedy, or at least an important element of the 
remedy, is for the bankers themselves to realize the import- 
ance of insisting that bills of lading shall have thrown around 
them the safeguards common to reliable commercial paper. 
Bankers everywhere frequently negotiate all kinds of uncon- 
ventional instruments which are supposed to be bills of lading, 
but the irregularity of which is apparent to the careful ob- 
server. Of course a carrier cannot deliver freight on the basis 
of imperfectly prepared and endorsed documents, and so de- 
liveries are liable to be delayed and consignees subjected to 
serious hardships. So defective are some of these documents 
that it is often necessary to return them to the shipping point 
for correction before the carrier can deliver the property 
which they represent. An officer of the Pennsylvania declares 
that practically all of these losses to banks have been the 
result of imperfections in the bills of lading accepted as col- 
lateral; and he says, rightly, that if bankers, in handling 
bills of lading, would exact the same conventionalities which 
are provided by statute and by custom for the protection of 
commercial paper the situation would be at once improved. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages. 

Arthur Hale, Chairman of the Committee on Car Efficiency 
of the American Railway Association, in presenting bulletin 
No. 45-A, giving a summary of car surpluses and shortages 
by groups from February 19, 1908, to April 25, 1909, says: 
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The speech of Judge McPherson was notable because of the 
position taken by him that justice to the railways and the 
public good require that regulation of railways shall ulti- 
mately be exercised solely by the federal government. 

Mr. Lehman defended judicial restraint, which is ‘fa check 
on the public whim.” Capricious, injurious, violent sentiment, 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, FEBRUARY 19, 1908, TO APRIL 28, 1909, INCLUSIVE. 














cc Surpluses. < c Shortages \ 
oal, Coal. 
Number gondola gondola 
° and Other and Other 

roads. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. Box Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. 
ee OD io as ps chicks one wai e 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 144 106 74 173 497 
ONS Oe eer rosa 163 108,291 17,692 122,982 47,698 296,663 80 135 109 19 343 
Ce BD ee ae ee 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 158 98 116 27 399 
ONAL L él reer 161 88,459 - 20,328 139,997 42,634 291,418 310 74 27 139 550 
SSE Le 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 48,797 301,441 266 97 11 96 470 
Se ere ee 165 110,632 26,121 122,711 42,107 301,571 97 31 49 111 288 
eS ee 162 127,204 26,723 116,680 41,057 311,664 163 21 139 35 358 
TNR: RMR on vise w vices eas 158 87,350 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 471 42 289 217 1,019 
November 25, 1908 ................». 160 45,194 12,157 43,854 31,624 182,829 7,923 178 900 209 9,210 
Os LL eee roe 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 8,175 167 2,261 236 = §=10,839 
DEINE OO, TOUS: 6 von c0ss cence nese 160 42,593 10,365 49,795 31,039 133,792 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
SC ODOR S656 cw su cess ek-oncne 160 106,367 13,494 92,500 40,642 253,003 465 90 105 194 854 
PR Og UI a eer arenes 166 120,580 14,401 125,739 47,960 308,680 115 37 330 27 509 
Sy Ot eer 163 123,112 18,042 180,149 41,995 313,298 266 34 120 31 451 
Te oy | ae ae cane 160 144,697 20,075 162,695 54,4387 381,904 82 13 12 18 125 
Gl ENB bc ccc ca esas as cen oatons 159 147,971 24,350 186,742 59,542 413,605 145 42 16 64 267 
SR Ee MEN Ss 5 tsk sk swe bm woes ele 160 103,509 25,122 119,205 49,206 297,042 533 151 250 73 1,007 
DRE Ee TEU. so bss 6 hws ene base 161 113,776 30,088 134,217 44,432 322,513 697 141 249 162 1,249 














“This report shows a reduction in the surplus of 14,335 
cars, bringing the total down to 282,328. The principal part 
of this decrease is in coal and gondola cars, the surplus of 
which is now reduced to 110,538, a decrease of 12,444 since 
our last report. The decrease in box amounts to only 626 
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he said, is formed by seekers for public office “who do not 
say what they think, but what they think other people think.” 
He criticized Congressman Murphy, of Missouri, for attacking. 
Judge McPherson for his decision in the Missouri rate case. 
Referring to railway regulation, Mr. Lehman said that if the 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 


cars. The largest decreases are in groups 4 (North Atlantic) 
and 6 (Northwestern). There are increases in groups 5 


(Southern), 7 (Montana, etc.), and 10 (Pacific).” 





Condition of the Wheat Crop. 

The crop reporting board of the department of agriculture 
estimates that on May 1 the area of winter wheat to be har- 
vested was about 27,871,000 acres, or 2,478,000 acres (8.1 per 
cent.) less than the area harvested in 1908, and 2,163,000 
acres (7.2 per cent.) less than the area sown last fall (30,034,- 
v0G acres, Which includes 150.000 acres of winter wneat sown 
in Montana, not included in the December estimate). 

The average cendition of winter wheat on May 1 was 83.5 
compared with 82.2 on April 1, 89.0 on May 1, 1908, and 86.0, 
the average for the past ten years on May 1. 

The average condition of rye on May 1 was 88.1, compared 
with $7.2 on April 1, 90.3 on May 1, 1908, and 89.1 the average 
for the past ten years on May 1. 





Traffic Club of St. Louis. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis gave a dinner at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, on Tuesday evening, May 4. George J. Tan- 
sey, President of the St. Louis Transfer Company, was the 
toastmaster. The speakers were Judge Smith McPherson, 
of the United States Circuit Court; Frederick W. Lehman, a 
prominent lawyer of St. Louis, and Isaac N. Lionberger, former 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 


railways would take his advice “they would send to the state 
capitals to inform the legislatures the same kind of men who 
manage the roads and would call back the sort-of men who 
cannot face a jury with courage.” Mr. Lionberger also vig- 
orously defended Judge McPherson and cautioned the public 
to pay proper respect to the courts, both federal and state. 
The club adopted a resolution declaring its “respect for and 
confidence in our state and federal courts, and in the courage, 
fairness and integrity of the judiciary; deploring the tendency 
exhibited in some quarters to seek the attainment of personal 
or official ends through criticism of the courts rather than by 
resort to the established form of judicial procedure.” 





California Demurrage Rules. 


A press despatch of May 11 says that the Governor of Cali- 
fornia has signed the “reciprocal demurrage act” and that it 
becomes effective June 17. After that date the railways will 
be fined $5 a day for each day’s delay on each car ordered by 
shippers. When 10 cars are ordered five days will be al- 
lowed for delivery and 15 days for 50 cars. To protect rail- 
Ways against irresponsible orders, the shipper is required to 
deposit with the agent one-fourth of the freight charges in 
advance. The railways are liable to the shipper for any 
actual damage caused by delay in furnishing cars. On the 


other hand, if the shipper does not load the cars within 48 
hours of the time they are furnished, he is liable to the rail- 
way company for $6 a day [?] demurrage. 
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Missouri Rate Case. 





A. P. Murphy, Representative in Congress from the Six- 
teenth district of Missouri, on May 3 introduced a resolution 
in the lower house of Congress asking for a congressional 
investigation of the conduct of Judges Smith McPherson and 
John F. Philips in connection with the trial of the cases 
involving the validity of the Missouri freight and passenger 
rate laws. The resolutions allege that the state was treated 
unfairly in the trial of these cases, and refer to a fishing 
trip that was made by Judges McPherson and Philips as 
guests of Gardiner Lathrop, General Solicitor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in Mr. Lathrop’s private car. The party 
went to Tampico, Mex., and other persons besides those men- 
tioned were in the party. Judge McPherson issued a state- 
ment at St. Louis on May 4, in which he said that Judge 
Philips had practically nothing to do with the rate cases, and 
the references to him did him a great injustice. Referring 
to his own conduct, Judge McPherson said he was willing to 
undergo a congressional investigation if a single member of 
Congress besides Mr. Murphy thought there should be one. 
He reviewed the various steps in the rate litigation; said that 
they were all taken publicly and in their proper order, and 
vigorously denied that the state had not been treated with 
all proper consideration. He said that he was glad to be the 
guest of Mr. Lathrop, who was his personal friend and a 
“man of the highest character,’ on the fishing trip alluded 
to. It was merely a pleasure trip and the rate cases were 
not discussed. 

It was reported that Mr. Murphy would ask for the impeacb- 
ment of the two jurists, but it was later given out at Washing- 
ton that he would not press the matter at this session of 
Congress. Governor Hadley, of Missouri, gave out a state- 
ment entirely repudiating any connection with Mr. Murphy’s 
resolution. Frank Hagerman, who was counsel for the Mis- 
souri roads in the litigation, sent a telegram to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham denouncing the resolution as an “outrageous 
tissue of misrepresentation by one who has no knowledge of 
the facts.” 

Judge McPherson heard arguments of counsel in Kansas 
City on May 5 on the application of the railways for an order 
permanently to restrain the state from proceeding in the 
courts of Missouri to prevent them from advancing their pas- 
senger rates. During the hearing Judge McPherson asked 
Attorney-General Major if he intended to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the decision holding the Missouri 
freight and passenger rate laws unconstitutional, and Mr. 
Major replied that he did. Judge McPherson continued the 
injunction to restrain the circuit attorney of St. Louis from 
prosecuting the suit filed by him in the state circuit court of 
that city to restrain the roads from raising their passenger 


rates to 3 cents a mile. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Report on Hocking Valley and Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal 
Traffic. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission on May 10 sent to 
Congress a report on the inquiry which it has made, under 
the resolution of March 7, 1906, relative to charges of dis- 
crimination and monopoly in the coal traffic in the state of 
Ohio, including also the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, which 
lies in West Virginia. 

The report fills twenty pages, and about three-fourths of this 
space is taken up with detail statement of the relations of the 
railway companies to various coal mining enterprises. The 
Hocking Valley was organized in 1899. It has no important 
competitors in the Hocking Valley coal districts. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central, working with the Kanawha & Michigan, hauls 
coal from the Kanawha district in West Virginia. Both the 
Hocking and Kanawha fields compete with the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, all shipping to Lake Erie and beyond. The Hocking 
Valley and the Toledo & Ohio Central work in complete har- 
mony, though there is no joint control or ownership. The 
Zanesville & Western is owned by the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
having taken this from the Hocking Valley, and in turn the 
To'!edo & Ohio Central conveyed to the Hocking Valley the 


control of the Kanawha & Michigan. 
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The Hocking Valley Railway controls and largely owns the 
stock of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, which includes sev- 
eral subsidiary companies, and also controls the Raybould 
Ceal Company and the Boston Coal, Dock & Wharf Company. 

The Hocking Valley and the Toledo & Ohio Central railways 
in 1901 guaranteed $2,750,000 of bonds of the Kanawha & 
Hocking Coal & Coke Company owning coal properties on the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway. In the agreement under which 
this guarantee was made the coal company bound itself to ship 
coal over the Kanawha & Michigan and the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan agreed to buy its fuel from the coal company. 

In 1902 the two railways guaranteed the same amount of 
bonds for the Continental Coal Company, formed for the pur- 
pose of acquiring coal lands in the Hocking district, on the 
lines of the Hocking Valley and the Toledo & Ohio Central. In 
both of these guarantees officers and directors of the railway 
companies, or firms in which they were partners, were inter- 
ested, and received bonuses in stock. 

In April, 1906, the Sunday Creek Coal Company was dis- 
solved and the Sunday Creek Company succeeded it, and in this 
reorganization it appears that for the bonus stock received by 
the members of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Company 
and the Continental Coal Company syndicates they received 
$3,885,000 of 5 per cent. collateral trust bonds of the Sunday 
Creek Company. In other words, the members of the 
syndicates, or the subsequent parties in interest, received 
$3,885,000 in bonds issued by a company whose entire capital 
stock was owned by the Hocking Valley and Toledo & Ohio 
Central railways, and to which was conveyed the property of 
the Sunday Creek Coal Company. 

When the bonds of the Sunday Creek Company were offered 
for sale it was asserted that its property was worth $36,000,000. 

The total investments of the Hocking Valley Railway Com- 
pany in coal stocks at its organization amounted to $4,003,299. 
and during the succeeding seven years (to 1906) the railway 
spent $362,760 for Sunday Creek Coal Company stock, and its 
coal property holdings now aggregate four and three-fourths 
millions. 

The Sunday Creek Company has thus far shown no profits, 
although its constituent companies formerly showed profits 
in some of the years, though losses in others. 

The Toledo & Ohio Central owns the Imperial Coal Company 
and the National Coal Company ($460,000 of stock), but these 
companies lease their lands. This road owns $513,700 stock in 
the Sunday Creek Company; it is a joint guarantor with the 
Hocking Valley on $3,091,000 of the bonds of the Kanawha & 
Hocking Coal & Coke Company and $2,413,000 of the bonds of 
the Continental Coal Company. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad in 1904 got certain coal 
companies to furnish 1,500 coal cars under an agreement that 
the railway should subsequently buy the cars, the railway 
company claiming that it had neither capital nor credit with 
which to buy cars sufficient for its coal traffic. In 1901 the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie acquired $1,250,000 of stock of the Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Company, and it has ad- 
vanced $104,590 to that company, and to this extent has im- 
vaired its ability to supply itself with cars. The Wheeling & 
Lake Erie has made many contracts with coal mines for side 
tracks, but there is no evidence of discrimination. 


In 1903 the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (New York Central), the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Pennsylvania), the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Erie jointly purchased a large amount of the common 
stock of the Hocking Valley Railway, resulting in a practical 
control of the Hocking Valley by the so-called “Trunk Line 
Syndicate.” The Norfolk & Western and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie were not interested in this purchase, but with the excep- 
tion of these two railways, with the identity of officers and 
inter-relations between the Hocking Valley, the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, the Zanesville & Western, and the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan—with the trunk-line control of the Hocking Valley— 
an identity of interest was created which in effect results in 
practical control of the transportation of coal from the dis- 
tricts named by three interests; that is, the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, the Hocking 
Valley, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Erie as one interest; 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie as the second, and the Norfolk 
& Western as the third. The Trunk Line Syndicate appears 
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to have actively controlled the policy of the coal roads, es- 
pecially in refusing to make track connections at mines and 
in directing the policy of the coal companies allied with the 
Hocking Valley. 

The Hocking Valley and the Toledo & Ohio Central have 
guaranteed more than six million dollars of the bonds of the 
coal companies, and from these transactions the officers and 
directors have received large profits. 

The right of the railways to hold interests in coal companies 
has been before the courts in a number of cases, and numerous 
decisions are cited to show that the railway companies have 
exceeded their powers. 

In summing up, the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that the Hocking Valley and the Kanawha & Michigan, after 
acquiring their two large coal companies, discouraged all 
further development of coal mines by refusing to make track 
connections and by imposing burdens when connections were 
made. Details are given of attempts of coal mines to secure 
track connections. In a number of cases the railway called 
upon the coal company to have a railway company incor- 
porated to operate the connecting track, and also required 
the coal company to furnish some cars. “These so-called rail- 
ways are not railways,’ says the commission; for the courts 
have decided that tracks laid for such private purposes can- 
not be classed with common carriers. 

The Hocking Valley did not substantially increase its equip- 
ment from 1902 to 1908, whereas if it had properly expended 
the four and three-fourths millions which it advanced to the 
coal companies, it could have provided for the wants of all 
the coal operators and all the new mines that might have been 
opened. Other coal districts in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia have greatly increased their output since 1900, while 
on the Hocking Valley there has been no increase. While the 
Hocking district is not a new one, and consequently its tonnage 
would not increase as would that of a new district, yet the 
presumption seems reasonable that by the elimination of in- 
dividual operators and their strife for business, and the im- 
pairment of its financial ability to furnish additional facilities 
the Hocking Valley Railway has prevented increase in the 
quantity of coal originating on its lines. 

The results of the operation of the Sunday Creek Company 
show large losses, which must necessarily be the loss of the 
Hocking Valley and the Toledo & Ohio central railways, which 
own all of the stock of the Sunday Creek Company. It would 
be but natural for those railways to throw all their influence 
to the securing of coal contracts to the Sunday Creek Com- 
pany, even at prices which would not show a profit in the 
production of the coal. 

The commission finds that on the Kanawha & Michigan the 
policy of discouraging new enterprises was the same as on the 
Hocking Valley. The commission has heard no complaint as 
to the rules of car distribution, or of mine rating in force on 
either the Hocking Valley, the Toledo & Ohio Central, the 
Zanesville & Western, the Kanawha & Michigan, or the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie roads. It does not appear that stock in coal 
companies served by these roads is owned by any subordinate 
Officials of the railways, or by persons who have charge of the 
distribution of cars. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





W. H. Boys, Chairman of the Railroad Commission of Iili- 
nois, has tendered his resignation to Governor Deneen, and 
B. A. Eckhart, one of the Commissioners, is acting Chairman. 


The Railroad Commission of Oregon has made an order 
reducing all rates of the Pacific Express Company. The re- 
ductions vary from as low as 10 per cent. to as high as 50 
per cent. 


Thomas J. Hillery has been appointed a member of the New 
Jersey Railway Commission, succeeding Borden D. Whiting, 
whose term of office expired May 1. Frank N. Sommer has 
been elected President of the Commission. 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has called on the rail- 
ways for fuller monthly reports of accidents. If an accident 
is due to defect of track or equipment, such defect’ must be 
fully described, and if to negligence of employees, explana- 
tion must be given as to the nature of the negligence. The 
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report must also give the extent of damage to property and 
injuries to persons. 


The State Railroad Commission of Indiana has extended 
for one year the time within which certain railways of that 
state must adopt the block system. The law applies to all 
roads earning $7,500 per mile per year gross. Power was 
granted to the commission to exercise its discretion in post- 
poning the date for compliance, but not more than one year 
from July 1, 1909. According to the press despatches the com- 
panies named in the order are the Grand Rapids & Indiana, 
the Wabash, the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the Grand 
Trunk, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. The commission will probably 
grant similar extensions to other companies. The ground of 
the decision is said to be the bad financial condition of the 
roads. 


William J. Wood, Chairman of the Railroad Commission or 
Indiana, has been reappointed by Governor Marshall for a 
term of four years. Mr. Wood was one of the commissioners 
appointed when the Commission was organized two years 
ago, and the general fairness that has marked his official 
attitude is indicated by the fact that he was endorsed for 
reappointment by shippers, railway officers and railway em- 
ployees. Mr. Wood has taken a lively interest in the matter 
of railway accidents, and it is largely due to him that the 
Indiana Commission has done what it could to reduce the 
number of accidents to wayfarers at crossings and to tres- 
passers. His reappointment is generally regarded by those 
familiar with the work of the Commission as a proper recog- 
nition of faithful public service. 





COURT NEWS. 





In the Supreme Court of New York, May 10, Addie M. Hunt, 
a trained nurse, was awarded $58,000, by a jury, in her suit 
against the Long Island Railroad. In boarding a train Miss 
Hunt sustained injuries necessitating amputation of both legs. 
The case had been tried before and $25,000 awarded; but that 
verdict was set aside on the ground that the amount was in- 
sufficient; and the Appellate division of the Supreme Court 
had sustained the action of the lower court in thus deciding. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Richmond, Va., May 
6, the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Norfolk & West- 
ern and the Chesapeake & Ohio withdrew their suits against 
the chairman of the State Corporation Commission. The suits 
were based on objection to the 2-cent passenger fare, which 
was fixed by the state. The railways say they are satisfied 
with the increase to 244 cents a mile. The court absolves the 
railways from liability for any of the coupons issued under 
the order of the Corporation Commission or to any holder of 
such coupons, which are declared void and worthless. 





Decision in Santa Fe Rebate Case. 





As stated by the Railroad Age Gazette in its issue of May 
7, 1909, page 1002, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for tne Ninth circuit on May 3 rendered a decision reversing 
the decision of Judge Wellborn of the United States District 
Court for the Southern district of California, in the case of 
the United States against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
in which Judge Wellborn fined the defendant road $330,000 
for the alleged giving of rebates to the Grand Canyon Lime 
& Cement Company on shipments of lime from Nelson, Ariz., 
to Los Angeles, Cal. The decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals is important both because of its reversal 
of a decision which was given wide notoriety and which im- 
posed the largest fine ever levied on a railway for alleged 
rebating, and because of the interpretation it places on cer- 
tain provisions of the Elkins act. which are still a part of 
the amended Interstate Commerce act. 

The specific provision of the Elkins act, 
alleged was violated, is the following: 

“The wilful failure upon the part of any carrier subject to said acts 
to file and publish the tariffs or rates and charges as required by said 
acts or strictly to observe such tariffs until changed according to law, 
shall be a misdemeanor ; and it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, persons or corporation to offer, grant or give or to solicit, accept 


which it was 
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or receive any rebate, concession, or discrimination in respect *of the 
transportation of any property in interstate or foreign commerce by any 
common carrier subject to said act to regulate commerce and the acts 
amendatory thereto whereby any such property shall by any device 
whatever be transported at a less rate than that named in the tariffs 
published and filed by such carrier, as is required by said act to regulate 
commerce and the acts amendatory thereto, or whereby any other ad- 
vantage is given or discrimination practiced.” 

Judge Ross, in delivering the opinion of the court, said in 
part: 

“On the trial the government introduced the tariff estab- 
lished by the defendant company and filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, showing the rate over its line of 
road on lime from Nelson to the stations referred to in the 
indictment to be $3.50 per ton for a minimum carload weight 
of 40,000 Ibs. 

“it was also shown on the trial that during the time covered 
by the indictment—more than one year—384 cars, or there- 
abouts, of lime, aggregating between 9,000 and 10,000 tons, 
and on which the total freight amounted to about $32,000, 
were shipped from Nelson over the defendant’s road, con- 
cerning 66 of which cars (those embraced by the indictment) 
a question arose between the shipper and the railway com- 
pany in respect to lime claimed by the shipper to have been 
lost therefrom in transit, amounting in value to from 35 
«ents to $14.35 a car, and aggregating less than $500. Fred- 
erick. P. Gregson, the freight agent of the defendant company 
having charge of such matters, was called as a witness by the 
government, and was examined by its counsel as well as by 
the counsel for the railway, and, in respect to those claims 
made by the shipper for those losses, gave testimony tending 
to show that in respect to each of the 66 shipments covered 
by the indictment, the shipper complained to the company 
that the full minimum carload weignat of 40,000 pounds had 
been loaded into the cars of the plaintiff in error at Nelson, 
and that’a freight bill for the minimum carload, according 
to the tariff, of $70 had been made, and that that amount 
was demanded by the defendant company for freight on each 
of those cars, but that, as a matter of fact, according to the 
railway company's scales at or near the destination of the 
shipment, it appeared that each of the 66 cars contained less 
than 40,000 pounds of lime, in consequence of which the ship- 
per insisted that the company had lost in transit his lime to 
the amount of the difference between 40,000 pounds and the 
weight so shown by the scales, and insisted that he should 
not lose the lime and at the same time pay freight on the 
lime so lost; that it cost $3.50 per ton to produce the lime at 
Nelson, and as the freight, according to the tariff, was $3.50 
per ton, the shipper offered to waive any claim for the loss 
of the lime if the company would waive demand for the 
freight on the amount so claimed to have been lost, and that 
a compromise was made between the witness, acting for the 
railway company, and the shipper on that basis, and that the 
company accepted payment only on the lime actually trans- 
ported, at the rate of $3.50 a ton. Other witnesses gave testi- 
mony tending to corroborate that of Gregson, all of which evi- 
dence was subsequently, on motion of counsel for the govern- 
ment, withdrawn from the consideration of the jury and 
stricken out, and the jury subsequently instructed, in part, as 
follows: 

“*The parties having stipulated that the government’s exhibit No, 5 
is a copy of the tariff filed by the defendant with said Commission (In- 
terstate Commerce Commission), said exhibit was, at the times men- 
tioned in the indictment, its legal tariff, under and by virtue of which 
the rate of freight on lime in carload lots from Nelson to points on its 
line south of Barstow is fixed at $3.50 per ton, applicable to quantities 
of not less than 40,000 Ibs., or 20 tons, and that said tariff was bind- 
ing and conclusive on the defendant, and it could not by any means 
whatever lawfully charge or collect for the transportation of any of 
the property mentioned in the indictment any greater or less rate than 
that specified in said tariff. You are further instructed that if the 
alefendant did accept for the transportation of said lime a less rate than 
that fixed by its legal tariff, it is wholly immaterial whether the dif- 
ference between the tariff rate and the rate so accepted was large or 


small. You are further instructed that if you find that the defendant 


did accept and receive for the transportation of said lime a less rate 
than that fixed by said tariff, you need not inquire or determine whether 
or not the defendant intended thereby to violate the law, for such in- 
tention or lack thereof upon its part is entirely immaterial.’ 

“These rulings and instructions of the court below, as well 
as the instructions hereinafter referred to, were excepted to 
by the defendant, and are here assigned as error. 
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“The indictment does not charge, nor in the record is it 
anywhere contended, that there was in the first place any 
agreement or understanding of any nature that the defendant 
should carry the lime at any departure or concession from 
the established rate, and, while it is entirely true that it was 
the purpose of the statutory enactments upon the subject to 
cut up by the roots the entire system of rebates and discrim- 
inations, however made, by railways in favor of particular 
localities, special enterprises, favored corporations or individ- 
uals, and that the courts should be astute to discover and 
severely punish any and every such unlawful and wicked act, 
it was not, we think, the purpose of Congress to punish as 
a crime any innocent act committed by a corporation any 
more than by an individual. 

“The view taken by the trial court of the nature of the 
charge made by the indictment in its ruling on granting the 
government’s motion to strike out all of the evidence tending 
to show that the deductions made from the original freight 
bills by the defendant’s agent, varying from 35 cents to $14.35, 
on the 66 carloads in question, because of the contention of 
the shipper that he was not legally bound and should not in 
justice pay freight on lime lost by the company in transit 
and which it did not transport, is shown by the ruling itself, 
where the learned judge said: 

‘I hold that the acceptance by the defendant of a less sum of 
money than that named in its tariff for the transportation of the prop- 
erty described in the indictment, if there has been such acceptance, was 
a departure from the legal rate, and that it is no justification for such 
a departure, nor is it any defense to a prosecution therefor, that the 
acts of the carrier were done in compromise of claims for loss cf 
property in transit.” 

“Passing, for the moment, the question whether the collec- 
tion of less than $3.50 a ton for all the lime in fact trans- 
ported by the railway for the shipper between the stations 
mentioned is in law or fact any departure from the estab- 
lished rate of $3.50 a ton on that commodity between those sta- 
tions, it is plain, we think, that if the charge upon which the 
defendant was being tried was, as indicated in the ruling of 
the court from which we have quoted, ‘a departure’ by the 
defendant from its established rate, then clearly the intention 
with which such departure was so made was of the essence 
of the offense, because made so by the statute itself in ex- 
pressly denouncing such departure when ‘wilfully’ made. 

“When the court below, however, came to charge the jury, 
it instructed them that to constitute the offense charged in 
the first count of the indictment, ‘five things are necessary,’ 
the first three of which need not be referred to, since they 
were stated by the court to be admitted. The fourth and 
fifth were stated by the court to be as follows: 

“Fourth. That the defendant, as alleged in said count, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a tariff or schedule of rates, of 
which U. S. exhibit No. 5 is a copy, and that the lawful amount of 
freight due the defendant on said shipment under said tariff was $70. 

“°Fifth. That said amount of $64.75 was paid by said Schirm and 
that its acceptance by defendant was a concession by defendant to said 
Schirm whereby said lime was transported at a less rate than that 
named in said tariff.’ 

“If, as we take it, by the word ‘concession’ in these instruc- 
tions the court meant the ‘departure’ from the tariff rate re- 
ferred to in its above-quoted ruling in striking out the evi- 
dence referred to, the same observations are of course ap- 
plicable to such ‘concession’ as to the departure from the 
tariff rate, that is to say, it must have been ‘wilful’ to con- 
stitute a crime under the statute. 

“Although the charging part of count one of the indictment 
does not use the word ‘concession,’ it does allege in effect that 
the rate established and published by the defendant per car 
from Nelson to Los Angeles was $70.00 and that notwith- 
standing that sum was a lawful rate for the transportation 
between those points for such carloads of lime the defendant 
did charge, demand and receive for the car referred to in 
count one the sum of $64.75 and no more. Since the defendant 
of course knew and must be held to have known the tariff of 
rates established and published by itself, the averment that 
notwithstanding the alleged rate of $70.00 for the car referred 
to, the defendant, in fact, charged and accepted $64.75 only 
would seem to be sufficient to constitute the concession pro- 
hibited by the statute. The name is of but little moment; the 
essence of the thing is what characterizes and identifies it. 
Therefore, we conclude that the objections made by the de- 
fendant to the sufficiency of the indictment are not well taken. 
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But the established and published tariff introduced by the 
government does not support that charge. The tariff rate as 
established and published by the defendant for the transporta- 
tion of bulk lime between Nelson and Los Angeles was $3.50 a 
ton in carload lots of not jess than 40,000 lbs. It is true that 
to entitle the shipper to that rate he was required to put into 
the car at least 40,000 lbs., and it is also true that by loading 
that quantity he was entitled to that rate regardless of how 
much the carrier might deliver at the point of destination. 
lt the shipper put in the car more than 40,000 lbs. he was not 
entitled to a rate of $70.00. In that event he was required to 
pay not $70.00 only, but $3.50 a ton on the quantity actually 
loaded and delivered, that is to say, $3.50 a ton was the estab- 
lished and published rate—not $70.00 a car. It is true that the 
freight would amount to $70.00 in cases where exactly 40,000 
lbs. were loaded and transported; but that was a mere inci- 
dent. It might be more and it might be less—more when 
more than 40,000 lbs. were loaded and transported, and less 
where at least 40,000 lbs. were loaded, but not that amount 
was transported and delivered at the point of destination; the 
rate, however, all the time remaining the same, to-wit, $3.50 
a ton. Gregson testified, among other things, that the shipper 
explained to him how the loading was done at Nelson, which 
was a remote and unimportant station, and convinced him 
that at least 40,000 lbs. of lime were loaded into everyone of 
the cars shipped from that place. The shipper was, therefore, 
as has been said, legally entitled to have each of those ship- 
ments transported at the rate fixed in the defendant’s tariff, 
to-wit, at the rate of $3.50 per ton. The loss of some of the 
lime by the carrier in transit could not legally or justly de- 
prive the shipper of the rate applicable to the minimum car- 
load weight, any more than it would confer upon the carrier 
the right to charge for the transportation of that which it did 
not transport. The loss in transit was the fault of the carrier, 
for which loss it, and not the shipper, must be he'd to be the 
sufferer. Assuming, as of course we must in passing upon 
the rulings of the trial court, the facts to be as the evidence 
tended to prove them, we ao not see how, under the circum- 
stances testified to, it can be fairly said that the shipper in 
this case had his lime transported at a less rate than the 
regularly established and published rate; he was entitled to 
the carload rate of $3.50 a ton because he loaded at least 40,000 
Ibs. in each of the cars in question, and he was not legally 
or equitably bound to pay freight on any of the lime which 
the carrier lost in transit and failed to deliver at the point of 
destination, 

“Of ccurse, if all of this was a mere pretence, and if in 
truth it constituted but a concocted scheme or device of the 
defendant for the purpose of departing in any way from its 
estab'ished and published schedule or making to the shipper 
any concession of any character, the crime denounced by the 
statute was committed; but that was a question of fact for the 
jury, in the consideration and determination of which the 
evidence stricken out was important to the defendant. While 
courts rightly are keen to penetrate an innocent appearing 
device to reach an illegal transaction,’ said the Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in a case involving an alleged 
criminal violation of the Elkins Act, ‘they should also be alert 
to save a lawful act though it be hid under a false cover.’ 
Chicago & A. Ry. Co. v. United States, 156 Fed. 558, 560. And 
in the case of Camden Iron Works v. United States, 158 Fed. 
561, 564, which was also based on the Elkins Act, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit said: ‘It is pertinent 
to remark that the legislation which has been under examina- 
tion is highly penal in its character, and while it is the duty 
of the courts to so construe its terms as to suppress, if pos- 
sible, the mischief against which it is directed, it is no less 
their duty to see to it that no person, natural or artificial, 
shall be held guilty of a crime, upon an interpretation of the 
statute creating it, which does not appear with at least a 
reasonable degree of certainty to be the correct one. * * #* 

“The question of intent entered into the charge made by 
the indictment against the defendant in the present case, and, 
that being so, it necessarily results that the court below was 
in error in withdrawing from the consideration of the jury 
the evidence to which reference has been made, and in the 
giving of its instructions. 

“The judgment is reversed and cause remanded for a new 
trial.” 
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Kailrouad Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


L. S. Miller, General Manager of the Central New England, 
has been elected President of the Millbrook Company. 


Albert T. Perkins has resigned as Expert Adviser of the 
Municipal Bridge and Terminals Commission of St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles G. Cunningham has been appointed the General 
Counsel of the Toledo Terminal Railroad, with office at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding F. W. Stevens, resigned. 


Rodney S. Durkee has been appointed Auditor of the Ne- 
vada Northern, with office at East Ely, Nev., succeeding W. T. 
Ford, resigned to engage in other business. 


The Rapid City, Black Hills & Western has acquired the 
property of the Missouri River & Northwestern. The foliow- 
ing officers of the Rapid City, Black Hills & Western have 
been elected: President, George E. Macomber, Augusta, Me.; 


Vice-President, A. B. Osborne, Erie, Pa.; Treasurer, James 
Halley, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Secretary, Charles E. Hoyt, 


South Norwalk, Conn. The general offices of the company 
are located at Rapid City, S. Dak. 


The promotion of C. P. Cooper from Manager of the St. 
Louis-Louisville Lines of the Scuthern Railway to the office 
of General Agent in the Operating department, with office at 
Memphis, Tenn., was announced by the Railroad Age Gazette 
last week under the heading ‘Operating Officers.”” Mr. Cooper’s 
duties as General Agent are of an executive nature, and he 
wiil report to and perform such duties as may be assigned 
to him by the President or Vice-Presidents. 


Operating Officers. 


Geo. W. Turner has been appointed the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Butte division of the Great Northern at Great 
Falls, Mont., succeeding C. F. Murphy, resigned. 


J. D. Finnegan, Sccretary and Treasurer of the St. Louis, 
3rownsville & Mexico, has been appointed the Superintendent 
of Transportation, succeeding T. J. McCune, resigned. 


D. T. Murphy, Trainmaster of the Duluth, Rainy Lake & 
Winnipeg, has been appointed the Assistant Superintendent, 
with office at Virginia, Minn., and his former office has been 
abolished. 


H. F. Matthews has been transferred as Assistant General 
Superintendent of Sleeping, Dining and Parlor Cars of the 
Canadian Pacific from Montreal, Que., to Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding W. Bell, transferred. 


W. E. Moore has been appointed the General Manager and 
J. L. Soule has been appointed Superintendent, both with office 
at Rapid City, S. Dak., of the Rapid City, Black Hills & West- 
ern, which has acquired the property of the Missouri River 
& Northwestern. 


The Hine system of organization having been adopted on 
the Maricopa & Phoenix and on the Phoenix & Eastern, T. J. 
Marks, Trainmaster, has been appointed an Assistant Super- 
intendent; A. N. Munn, Master Mechanic, has been appointed 
an Assistant Superintendent, and J. G. Dilly, Roadmaster, has 
been appointed an Assistant Superintendent, all with office at 
Phoenix, Ariz. Their former titles have been abolished. 


For the better handling of its traffic, the Denver & Rio 
Grande has divided its Western line, from Grand Junction, 
Utah, to Ogden, into two divisions, to be known as the Salt 
Lake and the Green River divisions. A. B. Apperson, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Utah lines, has been appointed the 
Superintendent of the Salt Lake division. O. J. Ogg, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Utah lines, with office at Helper, 
Utah, has been appointed the Superintendent of the Green 
River division. C. W. King, Trainmaster at Salt Lake City, 
has been appointed Assistant Superintendent, with jurisdic- 
tion over the main line from Ogden to Thistle, and over the 
Herbert, Tintic and Marysville branches. F. O. Haymond, 
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Trainmaster at Bingham, Utah, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, with jurisdiction over the Garfield and Cup- 
rum branches and over the Copper Belt Railway. C. T. Rob- 
erts, Trainmaster at Tucker, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, with jurisdiction over the main line from 
Thistle to Helper and over the Pleasant Valley branch. The 
office of Trainmaster, from which the officers referred to have 
been promoted, has in each case been abolished. 


Traffic Officers. 


W. H. Thompson, until recently Chief Clerk of Tariff Bureau 
of the Erie, has been appointed the Chief Clerk to the General 
Freight Agent. i 


W. S. Weber has been appointed a Traveling Passenger 
Agent of the Great Northern with office at Spokane, succeed- 
ing Edward Furniss, deceased. : 


W. B. Barr, General Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago Terminal Transfer, has become Vice-President of the 
Traffic Service Bureau, with office at Washington, D. C. 


Geo. B. Smith has been appointed a Traveling Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
office at Tacoma, Wash., succeeding L. E. Le Hane, resigned. 


J. D. Gowin, Soliciting Freight Agent of the Rock Island- 
Frisco Lines at Fort Worth, Tex., has been appointed a Trav- 
elling Freight Agent with office at Dallas, succeeding J. F. 
Brooks, promoted. 


F. S. Speelman has been appointed a Traveling Freight 
Agent of the Missouri Pacific with office at Pueblo, Colo., suc- 
ceeding W. W. Trimble, promoted to Traveling Freight Agent 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


John Kurvy has been appointed the General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with office at 362 
Broadway, New York, succeeding U. L. Truitt, resigned to 
engage in other business. 


T. F. Butler, Commercial Agent of the Ann Arbor Railroad 
& Steamship Lines at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed a 
Division Freight Agent, with office at Toledo. The office of 
Commercial Agent has been abolished. 


H. C. Franks, Traveling Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf at San Antonio, Tex., has been promoted to 
Commercial Agent of the Rock Island-Frisco Lines, with office 
at San Antonio, succeeding R. O. McCormack, resigned. John 
T. Brooks succeeds Mr. Franks. 


J. P. O'Donnell, formerly General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Oklahoma Central, at Purcell, Okla., has been 
appointed a Traveling Freight Agent of the United Steamship 
Company, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., succeeding F. 
A. Morris, transferred to Havana, Cuba. 


The following Commercial Agents of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton have been appointed Division Freight Agents: H. A. 
Fidler, at Ironton, Ohio, in charge of territory from Ironton 
to Waverly; J. F. Blumensteil, at Springfield, Ohio, in charge 
of territory from Sosco, Ohio, to Lima; D. W. Dirr, at Detroit, 
Mich., in charge of territory from Cairo, Ohio, to Detroit, 
Mich. The office of Commercial Agent has been abolished in 
each of these places. 


F. D. Burroughs, Chief of the Tariff Bureau of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant General Freight Agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, temporarily at Chicago, and later 
to be at Seattle, Wash. W. P. Warner has been appointed 
an Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, with of- 
fice at Butte, Mont., having supervision of traffic in Montana 
west of and including Lombard, Mont. W. J. Keeley has 
been appointed a Division Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
office at Miles City, Mont., having supervision of traffic in 
South Dakota, North Dakota and in Montana east of Lom- 
bard. Hugh Chittick has been appointed General Live Stock 
Agent, with office at Miles City, Mont. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


F. E. Fox, Master Mechanic of the Denver & Rio Grande, at 
Denver, Colo., has resigned. 


J. G. Kirby has been appointed the Assistant General Fore- 
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man of the Locomotive department shops of the New York 
Central & Hudson River at Avis, Pa. 


Sheridan P. Jordan has been appointed the Roadmaster of 
the Sandusky division of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
with office at Sandusky, Ohio, succeeding C. Buhrer, resigned 
on account of ill health. 


The titles of Master Mechanic and Roadmaster have been 
abolished on the Maricopa & Phoenix and the Phoenix & East- 
ern and the new positions created in consequence are an- 
nounced under Operating officers. 


A. H. Gairns, Division Master Mechanic of the Oregon Short. 
Line, with office at Pocatello, Idaho, hag been appointed 
Master Mechanic of the Idaho division only, with office at 
Pocatello. H. Carrick, Assistant Division Master Mechanic at. 
Pocatello, has been appointed Master Mechanic of the Mon- 
tana division, with office at Pocatello. George Ross, district 
foreman at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed Master 
Mechanic of the Utah division, with office at Salt Lake City, 
and the office of district foreman has been abolished. The 
office of traveling engineer, formerly held by Peter Sorensen, 
has been abolished. 


J. H. Davis, Assistant Electrical Engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, has been appointed the Electrical Engineer, with office 
at Baltimore, Md., succeeding L. T. Gibbs, deceased. Mr. 
Davis studied both civil and electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, receiving the degree of Electrical Engi- 
neer in 1897. He then became associated with the St. Francis. 
Levee Board, doing dike and levee work along the Mississippi 
in the neighborhood of Memphis, Tenn., under the supervision 
of the United States Army. In 1901 he became connected 
with the Electrical department of the Pennsylvania, and in 
1905 was appointed Assistant Electrical Engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 





OBITUARY. 





R. P. Algeo, formerly District Passenger Agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, died May 6 at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Albert D. Kelly, Assistant General Baggage Agent of the 
Pennsylvania, died at his home in Sewickley, Pa., from a 
hemorrhage on May 7. 


J. Fewson Smith, a Civil Engineer, and at one time an 
Assistant Engineer on the Union Pacific, died at his home in 
Salt Lake on May 5 after a long illness. 


J. A. Perkins, agent in Milwaukee, Wis., for the Star Union 
Line of the Pennsylvania up to Jan. 1, 1901, on which date 
he retired on a pension, died in Milwaukee at the age of 79° 
years. Two daughters and a son survive him. 


J. H. Bond, formerly Auditor of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, died on a Southern Pacific train near El Paso,. 
Tex., on May 4. He was appointed Auditor of the Texas: 
Commission in 1906 and held that position up to his resigna- 
tion a short time ago. Before entering the employ of the 
Texas Commission he had held different positions in the Audit- 
ing departments of the Southern Pacific, the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio and the Texas & Pacific. 


S. M. Manifold, formerly General Superintendent of the- 
Western Maryland, died at his home in York, Pa., on May 
8 from pneumonia. He was born in 1842 in York county, Pa., 
and began railway work in 1872 on the Peach Bottom Railway, 
now the Maryland & Pennsylvania, as axman for the engi- 
neering corps. By 1876 he had become Superintendent and 
Chief Engineer, and in 1881 was made Manager for the Re- 
ceiver. In 1892 he became connected with the transportation 
department of the Pennsylvania, and in August, 1899, became 
Superintendent of the Baltimore & Harrisburg division of the- 
Western Maryland. In 1903 he was made General Superin- 
tendent, and in December of that year was made General 
Manager and Chief Engineer of the York County Traction. 
Co. and also General Manager of the Edison Electric Light 
Co. at York, Pa. In 1905 he became Chief Engineer and 
Superintendent of Construction of the New Park & Fawn 
Grove Railway. Mr. Manifold is survived by a wife and eight. 
children. 
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Railroad Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 

ALASKA CENTRAL.—According to press reports, about 500 
men will shortly be at work on this line, building from Seward, 
Alaska, north. About 58 miles of the line are finished, and 
20 miles additional will shortly be under construction across 
Placer Valley into Turuagail. 





ARNPRIOR & Pontrac.—An officer writes that this company 
was organized to build a number of lines radiating from Fitz- 
roy Harbor, Ont., to connect with large electric smelters, 
which the company proposes to build in connection with 
the hydraulic development of 110,000 h.p. at Fitzroy Harbor. 
The lines will reach large deposits of iron ore in the tmme- 
diate vicinity. The expenditures for these improvements will 
represent an investment of about $6,000,000. L. Simpson, of 
Valleyfield, Que., is the promoter and controls the water 
power. A. H. N. Bruce, Ottawa, Ch. Engr. (April 30, p. 960.) 


ATCHISON, TorveKA & Santa Fr.—A contract is said to have 
been given to A. Moore, of Newton, Kan., for building the 
first section of 40 miles from Plainview, Tex., on the proposed 
line from Texico, N. Mex., southeast to Brownwood, Tex. 
(March 19, p. 651.) 


Bancok & Aroosrook.—An officer writes that the branch 
from Van Buren, Me., northwest to Grand Isle, may be built 
this year. (April 23, p. 918.) 


BuFFALo, RociuesteR & PiTrrsBuRGH.—The Walsh Construc- 
tion Co., contractor, Davenport, Iowa, has been given the con- 
tract for two miles of line revision work on the Clearfield & 
Mahoning division, near Rockton, Pa. (April 30, p. 960.) 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Contract is said to have been given 
ta Janse & McDonnell, of Lethbridge, Alb., to build a 10-mile 
cut-off at Stanley Junction, Ont. 

According to reports, a branch is to be built at once from 
Makinak, Man., northeast about 12 miles to Ste. Rose du Lac. 

A contract will soon be awarded for the first 125 miles of 
the Vegreville, Alb., branch. (April 30, p. 960.) 

Construction will be started at once on the branch from 
Camrose, Alb., to Calgary, 125 miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Contract is said to have been given to 
W. T. Parsons, of Winnipeg, Man., for a cut-off near Jackfish, 
Ont. (May 7, p. 1007.) 


CENTRAL OnTARIO.—The Ontario legislature has voted a sub- 
sidy of $3,000 a mile for a 15-mile extension of the line now 
terminating at a junction with the Canadian Atlantic, between 
Whitney, Ont., and Madawaska. Construction work must be 
started within three months and completed within two years. 
(March 19, p. 660.) 


CHAMPLAIN & Sanrorv.—This company has filed with the 
New York Public Service Commission, Second district, an 
application for permission to change this route and motive 
power. When permission was granted to build this road it 
was specified that it should be operated by electric power. 
The company now asks that it may use either electrically- 
driven or oil-burning locomotives. (March 19, p. 652.) 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Gutr.—The Amarillo division has 
been extended from Wildorado, Tex., west to Vega, 13.9 miles. 
(See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Jan. 29, p. 235.) 


Cotumbus, PLain Crsty & Urpsana.—lIncorporated in Ohio, 
with $10,000 capital and headquarters at Columbus, to build 
from Columbus west to Urbana, about 45 miles. 


DousMAN & Martsoro.—Incorporated in Wisconsin, with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to build a railway from Dousman, 
Wis., to Marlboro, about 6%, miles. At Dousman the line will 
connect with the Madison division of the Chicago & North 
Western. The incorporators include: J. M. Pereles, T. J. 
Pereles, Jr., W. H. Lindwurm and H. Campbell, all of Mil- 
waukee. 

DUNNVILLE, WELLANDPORT & BEAMSVILLE (ELEcTRIC).—Work 
is said to be under way by Contractor Lloyd, of Beamsville, 
Ont., on a 10-mile line between Dunnville, Ont., and Moulton 
townships. W. E. Werner, of St. Catharines, Ont., is said to 
be interested. 
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GRAND TrRuUNK.-—An officer writes that it is probable in the 
near future the Hamilton-Niagara Falls line will be four- 
tracked to accommodate the increasing service, but that noth- 
ing has been done towards making plans to carry out this 
improvement. 


Kansas City Juncrion.—Organized in Kansas, with $50,000 
capital and headquarters at Kansas City, Kan., to build a 
line in Wyandotte county. 


Kansas City, LAMAR & DENveER.—Incorporated in Kansas, 
with $100,000 capital and headquarters at Concordia, Kan., to 
build from Concordia south to Salina, about 50 miles. 


Kansas Ciry, Mexico & Ortent.—An officer writes that it is 
expected to have the line in operation about August 1 from 
Wichita, Kan., south to San Angelo, Tex., 510 miles. Work 
in Mexico is under way west of Minaca and east of Topolo- 
bampo. (April 23, p. 918.) 


MANSFIFLD RatLway & TRANSPORTATION Co.—The line from 
Mansfield, La., southwest to Hunters, 14 miles, is now in 
operation. 


Montana, IpAno & Paciric.—According to press reports the 
Harriman interests have incorporated this company with $16,- 
000,000 capital to build from Lapwai Junction, Idaho, east 
through the Clearwater section of Idaho and the Lola Pass 
of the Bitter Root mountains, to Missoula, Mont., thence 
through Granite, Powell and Deer Lodge counties to Butte, 
where connection is to be made with the Oregon Short Line, 
about 350 miles. The incorporators include: J. H. Richard- 
sand and C. E. Chrisman, of Boise, Idaho; J. G. Wilson, of 
Portland, Ore., and J. L. Wines. 


MissourI SoUTHERN.—This company has extended its line 
from Reynolds, Mo., northeast to Bunker, 10 miles, giving the 
line a total mileage of 54 miles. (March 19, p. 656.) 


New York, New Haven & Hartrrorp.—Preliminary estimates 
relative to the extension of the electrification have been pre- 
pared and submitted for the information of the board of 
directors. The matter is now being considered, but it is not 
likely that any definite action will be taken or authority 
granted for some time. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A contract is said to have been given 
to Porter Bros. & Welch to build from Mandan, N. Dak., south, 
following the Missouri river to the Standing Rock Indian 
reservation. Work is to be started at once. Later reports 
say a contract has been given to E. A. Wickham, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, at $350,000, to build 40 miles from Mandan 
south to Cannon Ball. It is expected to have a large force of 
men at work soon. 


PEOLA & SNAKE RIVER RAILROAD & NAVIGATION Co.—Incorpor- 
ated in Washington with $400,000 capital and headquarters 
at Tacoma, to operate a line from Dead Man’s Hollow at 
the Snake river, Garfield county, Wash., southeast to Peola. 
This is thought to be a Harriman project. W. Christian, of 
Tacoma, is interested. 


Pine Biurr, NortH & SoutH.—Incorporated in Arkansas, 
with $1,000,000 capital, to build from Pine Bluff, Ark., north 
to a point on the Missouri & North Arkansas, 114 miles west 
of Georgetown, in White county, about 65 miles. Address V. 
OQ. Alexander, Pine Bluff. 


QUEBEC & SAGUENAY.—See Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Co. 


QUEBEC RaILway, Licht & Power Co.—An officer writes re- 
garding the report that this road is to build an extension, 
that the Quebec & Saguenay proposes to build from the north- 
ern terminus of the Q. R. L. & P. Co. at Cape Tourmente, 
Que., northeast along the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
river, about 56144 miles. It is probable that the work will be 
started this fall; the line will cost $2,000,000, and arrange- 
ments may be made with the Q. R. L. & P. Co. to operate the 
line when built. 


SoutH Dakota INTERURBAN.—Incorporated in South Dakota, 
with headquarters at Centerville, and a capitalization of 
$1,000,000, to build an electric line from Sioux City, Idaho, 
northeast to Bijou Hills, S. Dak., about 160 miles. The in- 
corporators include: F. E. Graves, W. E. Muller, R. W. 
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Thwing, C. E. Todd, all of Bijou Hills, and G. A. Miller, of 
Academy, S. Dak. 

SouTHERN.—The Tennessee & Carolina Southern has been 
opened fcr business from Maryville, Tenn., south to Chil- 
howee, 25.2 miles. (March 19, p. 658.) 

SouTHERN Paciric.—The San Joaquin division has been ex- 
tended from Rademacher, Cal., eastward to Little Lake, 36 
miles. 


TENNESSEE RAILWay.—A new branch calied the Nicks Creek 
branch, from Smoky Junction, Tenn., to Nicks Creek, three 
miles, has been opened for business. 


Texas & New Orteans.—Announcement is made that the 
Rusk branch is open for business from Gallatin, Tex., on the 
Dallas-Sabine branch, south to Rusk, 8.29 miles. (March 19, 
p. 658.) 


Union Paciric.—The work now under contract in Colorado 
includes the Pleasant Valley and Greely branches, building 
east and north from a point on the main line north of Greely, 
Colo.; a branch from Denver to a connection with the Boulder 
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Union Pacific Branch Lines in Colorado. 


branch, near Erie, and one from Lasalle south to a branch 
of the main line. These latter branches will form a second 
line between Denver and Lasalle. The accompanying map in- 
dicates present progress. (March 19, p. 658.) 


Wicuira, Kinstey, Scorr Crry & DeNverR Arr Linre.—Organ- 
ized in Kansas with $200,000 capital and headquarters at 
Kinsley, to build through the counties of Sedgwick, Reno, 
Kingman, Pratt, Stafford, Edwards, Hodgeman, Lane, Finney, 
Scott, Wichita, Logan and Wallace. 


Wisconsin Roaps.—W. R. Lyle and W. H. Englebright, of 
Ripon, Wis., are said to be organizing a company, capitalized 
at $50,000, to build a railway from Ripon, Wis., to Green 
Lake, about 714 miles. It is the intention to operate with 


gasolene motor cars. 


Wyanporre & LAwRENCE.—Organized with $510,000 capital 
and headquarters at Kansas City, Kan., to build through the 
counties of Wyandotte, Leavenworth, Johnson and Douglas to 
a point near Lawrence, about 40 miles. 
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Railrond Financial News. 


CANADIAN NortHeRN.—A mortgage securing an issue of bonds 
amounting to $10,000 per mile on the company’s line run- 
ning from a point near Etoimami to Pas Mission, about 88 
miles, has been filed. 


Cuicaco & Eastern Ittinois.—The suit brought by a bond- 
holder of this company to set aside the traffic agreement 
dated April 14, 1904, between the Chicago & East Illinois, 
the St. Louis & San Francisco and the St. Louis, Memphis & 
Southeastern has been discontinued, it is said. An agree- 
ment was entered into in 1902 putting the properties of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois into the hands of a trustee in 
order to preserve these assets for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, and trust certificates were then issued against the 
bonds of the railway. A second agreement made in 1904 
gave the St. L. & S. F. nearly all the traffic of the C. & E. L., 
and on the strength of this agreement $16,000,000 bonds 
secured by the properties of the St. Louis, Memphis & 
Southeastern were issued. The tariff agreement expires 
June 1 and it is understood that the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco interests have agreed not to renew the arrangement. 


Cuicaco GREAT WeEsTERN.—The following plan, differing only 
slightly from the tentative plan published in these columns 
on March 26, for the reorganization of the Chicago Great 
Western, which is in the hands of Horace G. Burt as re- 
ceiver, is understood to be authoritative: 

Holders of the present debentures will receive in exchange 
therefor 110 per cent. in new preferred stock. 

Holders of preferred A stock will receive 120 per cent. in 
new common stock. 

Holders of preferred B stock will be assessed 15 per cent. 
and will receive 60 per cent. in new common and 15 per 
cent. in new preferred stock. 

Holders of the common stock will be assessed 15 per cent. 
and will receive 40 per cent. in new common and 15 per 
cent. in new preferred stock. 

It is expected that the plan will be put into operation at 
once. 


INTERSTATE RAILWAYS (PHILADELPHIA).—The interest coupons 
due February 1 on $10,776,600 Interstate 4 per cent. bonds, 
which interest was defaulted in February, were paid May 1. 
Foreclosure proceedings are apparently prevented. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RatLway (New York).—The decree of 
sale dated March 15 has been modified by Judge Lacombe 
so as to adjourn the sale from June 1 to June 29. The 
purchaser is required to assume all pending contracts made 
prior to the sale by the receiver of the New York City 
Railway or the Metropolitan Street Railway, and to dis- 
charge any unpaid indebtedness incurred by the receivers 
before the delivery of the property which shall not have 
been paid by the receivers out of the proceeds of the sale. 


New York Ciry RaiLways.—See Metropolitan Street Railway. 


Sr. Louts & SAn FrRAncisco.—Speyer & Co., New York, are of- 
fering $10,000,000 general lien 5 per cent. bonds of 1907- 
1922-1927 at 91 to yield about 5% per cent. Of the total 
authorized issue of $109,850,400 there are outstanding (in- 
cluding the above $10,000,000) $36,052,000. Speyer & Co. 
will accept St. Louis, Memphis & Southeastern five-year 41% 
per cent. bonds maturing June 1, 1909, at 100% in payment 
for the general lien bonds at 91. There are $15,529,929 of 
the 41% per cent. bonds outstanding. 

The bonds now offered are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany covering all its property, and on June 1, 1909, on the 
redemption of the St. Louis, Memphis & Southeastern 4% per 
cent. bonds, the 5 per cent. bonds will become a first mort- 
gage on 665 miles of line of the St. L., M. & S. E., subject 
only to $489,125 existing bonds for the redemption of which 
general lien bonds are reserved. 


VIRGINIA PASSENGER & PowreR, RICHMOND, VAa.—The property 
was sold on May 4 to a representative of the reorganization 
committee, which was the only bidder, for $8,100,000. The 
company’s property includes electric lines in and around 
Richmond, Va., aggregating about 119 miles. (Aug. 7, 1908, 
page 694.) 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Southern is reported in the market for locomotives. 
This item is not confirmed. 


The Coahuila & Zacatecas is reported to be figuring on a 
number of freight locomotives. 


The Peoria & Pekin Union has ordered three six-wheel 
switching engines from the American Locomotive Co. for July 
delivery. 


The New York Central Lines has ordered 3,000 fifty-ton 
steel hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. The 
New York Central & Hudson River will receive 1,000 of these 
cars and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern will receive 
2,000. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is building 20 mikado 
locomotives at its shops in Milwaukee for use on its Pacific 
coast extension; one of them has been in service about two 
months and has met with the expectations of the builders in 
every respect. These engines will have cylinders 24 in. x 
3(@ in. Diameter of driving wheels, 63 in. Tractive power, 
46,630 Ibs. 


The New York Central Lines has ordered 71 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Co. This is the locomotive 
equipment which was reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
March 12, and is as follows: Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, 20 freight; Michigan Central, 18 freight, 12 passenger, 
15 switch, 1 decapod; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, 5 passenger. The Dunkirk and Schenectady plants 
will build 62 of these locomotives for delivery during June 
and July, and the Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., will 
build nine for delivery in August. 


The Ann Arbor has ordered 12 consolidation locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Co. 


General Dimensions. 
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CAR BUILDING. 


The Coahuila & Zacatecas is reported to be figuring on a 
number of gondola cars. 


The Halifax & Southwestern has ordered two cafe-parlor 
cars from Rhodes-Curry & Co. 


The Peoria & Pekin Union has ordered two passenger and 
one combination coach and smoking car from Barney & Smith. 


The Canadian Pacific has ordered one steel coal car and 
one Hart-Otis ballast car from the Dominion Car & Foundry Co. 


The Ann Arbor has ordered one cafe-parlor car and two 
Passenger coaches from the Pullman Co. for delivery June 
15, 1909. 


The Red Springs Street Railway Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tex., is 
reported to be in the market for two 25-h.p. gasolene motor 
cars. This item is not confirmed. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, is in the 
market for 100 company standard elevated train cars and 100 
steel, center side-door, subway train cars. 


The Canadian Pacific is building one baggage-express car, 
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one mail-express car, 61 box cars and one stock car at its 
Angus shops, and one van at its Farnham shops. 


The Western Pacific, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of May 7 as being in the market for a number of passenger 
cars, will divide this equipment as follows: 50 passenger, 40 
baggage, 10 buffet and 8 dining cars. 


The Commissioners of the New Brunswick Railway & Coal 
Co. are inquiring for a_second-hand combination baggage and 
first-class passenger car. They are also preparing to equip 
the balance of their freight cars with air-brakes. 


The Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., as reported 


in the Railroad Age Gazette of May 7, has ordered 50 thirty- 
ton side dump gondola cars from the Hicks Locomotive & 


Car Works. These cars will be 34 ft. long over end sills 
and 8 ft. 6 in. over side sills. The special equipment will 
include: 
PNM rors id nadie bina Galea eae iaary wie nema le standard 
OUSUGNG. DOME once sone ce cins ec bels seine ae meses Simplex 
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Couplers Tower 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of March 26, has ordered nine baggage and 


four passenger coaches from the Pullman Co., for June 
delivery. The special equipment will include: 
OR (EEN os x ccesee elie Wee ae ieels tera eee Commonwealth 
EIR: ANGE 5 ao 0d 0 65a das dense ere als 0 e408 ieee vee Steel 
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Brake-shoes National 
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The Harriman Lines, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of January 29 as being in the market for 1,500 refrigerator 
cars, have placed this order with the Pullman Co. for celivery 
about August 10. These cars will weigh 46,000 lbs. and have 
60,000 lbs. capacity. They will be 33 ft. 2%4 in. long, 8 ft. 
234, in. wide, 7 ft. 5,4; in. high, inside measurements, and 40 ft. 
111% in. long, 9 ft. 6 in. wide and 12 ft. 114% in. high, over all. 
The bodies will be of wood and the underframes of steel. 
The special equipment will include: 
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Trucks 
Wheels 
The Boston & Maine, as reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of May 7, has ordered 1,000 forty-ton drop-bottom steel coal 
cars from the Laconia Car Co. These cars will be 40 ft. 
long, 9 ft. 51% in. wide and 3 ft. 10 in. high, inside measure- 
ments, and 42 ft. 71% in. long over couplers, 10 ft. 1 in. wide 
over all and 8 ft. 254 in. high over brake shafts. The special 
equipment will include: 
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ia a laiearbeanepaxciemeiats Standard Steel Car Co. 
Miner tandem, EF. 


Door fastenings 
Draft gear 


EE NOI eS xo aie edd cateeeie Be Wood, M, C. B. standard 
Journal boxes .........Malleable iron, M.'C. B. standard 
PN ae ae bak eA a wae ears Metal, B. & M. standard 
Net INIUNNCI RR a, o5 “dasa: or aiclw as Seale ee cn awa ea B. & M. standard 


PuN RE RANA CUE TREE 6, isc <:0 4. o0n oloraic ce sbaceiorcieeyss eee Slane Class G 


ee, OE UEE , c a,c aloha cede ae eae cae ow aero’ Class C 
RU ate aaa occas saved 454-0 aa ead 0 ee a aes Arch bar 
MRS o.oo er 4: adc awed: Wale ACerS wel alae eed a eee CG 


The Central of New England, as reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of May 7, has ordered two passenger, two smok- 
ing and baggage and two smoking, baggage and mail cars 
from the Wason Manufacturing Co. These cars will be 60 ft. 
3% in. long, 9 ft. 1 in. wide, 9 ft. 1 in. high, inside measure- 
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ments, and 68 ft. 8 in. long, 10 ft. % in. wide and 13 ft. 8 in. 
high over all. The bodies will be of wood and the under- 
frames of steel. The special equipment will include: 


et Ee. is cvs esses ease Double wrought iron 
Bolsters, truck Wrought iron 


ee et eT Westinghouse 
ee rer or er eee ee Diamond special 
SN en. ins nk oe ke Am, B. 8S. & Fdy. Co. 
PE Ska bs ese du ne Se McConway & Torley and Buhoup 
OS Bee ars Ae ee Forsyth 
SC CORCEEEL S56 chucks ews es aN SS ae kwh wide Pantasote 
i i. con babs sche Wess Oe ewe oe ebb S Harrison 
SPI SOR: i556 ca sob wae he wih ehs Seen be ab bien ® Gold 
eee ee en ee ta Acetylene 
PO tLe accu ckv acs boxes bene Standard Coupler Co. 
eee revere ° Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Seat covering...... *..Green plush in passenger cars 
Pantasote in smoking cars 
ee NORD gnu bb K5%.6 KO SESERE SEES RO EEOC OOO Creco 
OE eee eee | Railway Steel-Springs Co. 
A Pee Lee ee ee ess: 33-in. rolled steel 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is figuring on about 400 
tons of structural steel. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 200 tons of structural steel 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


The International & Great Northern is said to be in the 
market for 4,000 tons of 80-lb. rails. 


The Toledo, St. Louis & Western has ordered 550 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work from the American Bridge Co. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has ordered about 1,400 
tons of structural steel for grade crossing elimination work 
from the American Bridge Co. 


General Conditions in Steel—The inquiries for steel prod- 
ucts continue to improve. Besides the large consumers, the 
small ones are also making inquiries, which latter condition 
is always taken as heralding general improvement. Probably 
no more definite idea of conditions can be gotten than from 
the following operating percentage, as reported in the Wall 
Street Journal: United States Steel Corporation, about 67.5 
per cent. of capacity; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 100 per cent. 
of furnace capacity and between 75 per cent. and 80 per cent. 
of finished steel capacity; Lackawanna Steel Co., about 80 
per cent. of capacity; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 80 per 
cent.; Pennsylvania and Maryland Steel companies, 75 per 
cent.; Cambria Steel Co., 75 per cent., and Carnegie Steel 
Co., about 85 per cent. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





CANADIAN Srructures.—The contract for building the sta- 
tions on the Grand Trunk Pacific between Winnipeg, Man., and 
Lake Superior junction, has been let to Contractor Vopni, 
Winnipeg, Man., price $114,000. 

Bids will soon be asked by P. Ryan, Secretary of the lWa- 
tional Transcontinental Railroad Commission, Ottawa, for the 
building of the following shops east of Winnipeg: Freight 
ear shop, 200 ft. x 600 ft.; paint shop, 100 ft. x 325 ft.; 
coach shop, 125 ft. x 250 ft.; planing mill, 100 ft. x 300 ft.; 
lumber shop, 60 ft. x 115 ft., and dry kiln, 40 ft. x 50 ft. 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has given a 
contract for the erection of a one-story freight house to the 
Charles A. Moses Construction Co., Chicago. It will be of 
brick, 57 ft. x 702 ft. 


EpMontToON, ALB.—Work on the high level bridge of the 
Canadian Pacific over the Saskatchewan river will be com- 
menced within a month. The estimated cost of this structure 
is about $350,000. (March 26, p. 729.) 


Iowa Farts, Iowa.—The St. Paul & Des Moines is building a 
passenger depot. 


McHenry, Itt.—The Chicago & North Western has given a 
contract for the erection of a passenger station to William 
Adams Construction Co., Chicago. It will be a one-story brick 
building, 21 ft. x 133 ft. 


NEENAH, Wis.—Adolph Green, contractor, Green Bay, Wis., 
has been given a contract by the Chicago & North Western for 
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two steel bridges across the Fox river near Neenah, Wis., 
and also for a steel bridge across Little Lake Buttes des 
Morts. The Buttes des Morts bridge will be about one mile 
long, and the combined length of the two Fox river bridges 
will be about one mile. These bridges will be double-track. 


New CARLISLE, QuE.—The New Canadian Company, of New 
Carlisle, is said to be asking bids up to May 21 for the steel 
superstructures of 14 bridges, aggregating 4,900 ft., for the 
Atlantic, Quebec & Western. 


PorTLAND, Me.—According to press reports plans are being 
made by the Grand Trunk to rebuild the pier and sheds de- 
stroyed by fire Jast December. (Dec. 11, p. 1564.) 


SasKaToon, Sask..—The Canadian Northern will build a 
depot here to cost about $50,000. 





SIGNALING. 





The Central New England is going to try single-track opera- 
tion without time-table and train-order rights, and has 
awarded to the Union Switch & Signal Co. a contract for 
the signaling of 15 miles of line for this purpose. This line 
is between Berea, N. Y., and Highland, west of the 
Poughkeepsie bridge. The signals will be controlled manual, 
with control apparatus from station to station, and also will 
be controlled by continuous track circuits. There will be 40 
signals, all style B, electric motor semaphores. Those at the 
entrance to the sections will be absolute and be locked against 
the opposing entrance signals. To allow for following move- 
ments intermediate automatic home and distant signals will 
be employed. No permissive entrance signal indications will 
be given. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





A concession has been granted by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment to a firm to establish in western Nicaragua the cultiva- 
tion of bananas for export, together with a line of steamers 
on the Pacific coast. The concession carries a grant of land, 
the privilege of constructing the necessary railways and docks 
for the proper handling of the banana crops, and also the 
free importation of all machinery, construction materials and 
supplies that may be required in establishing and conducting 
the enterprise. The address of the concessionaires is filed for 
reference at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, D. C. 





According to a consular report, the Chilean government 
has several lines under construction, two important lines about 
to be let, and the following new lines are to be begun during 
the year at a total cost of $2,914,736 goid: 


Length, xage— 


d 


t—) 
Lines. miles. Ft. in. Cost. 
Aicones to Pichilemu «.........% 44.88 5 6 $1,860,371 
Linares to Panimavida ............ 20.46 2 3.6 203,620 
San Clemente to Colorado..... a8 17.36 3 3.386 236,220 
Rancagua to Donihue .............. 13.00 3 3.36 205,870 
Selva Oscura to Cura Cautin ....... 17.98 3 3.6 306.455 
Gmion tO BO BGG. 6 6s 5 sks we ces 7.44 2 86 102,200 
UML att hick ce eee ha eas Csi Ss 91.12 $2,914,736 


The chief industry of the British colony of Southern Nigeria, 
on the west coast of Africa, is agriculture, and crops consist 
of maize (corn), plantains, groundnuts, yams and cassava, 
while cocoa, coffee and cotton are also grown. (It is reported 
by the British Cotton Growing Association that at present 
over 50,000 bales of cotton are grown annually in the Zaria 
and Kano provinces of Northern Nigeria, the physical hinter- 
land of Southern Nigeria.) The natural products exported 
are palm oil and kernels, ivory, gum, copal and rubber, with 
a steady increase in the export of cotton and maize. A rail- 
way has been built from Iddo island to Oshogbo, on the 
mainland, a distance of 185 miles, and is now being extended 
to the Niger at Jebba, whence it will run to a point near 
Zungern, in Northern Nigeria, thus connecting with the rail- 
way from Kano in that protectorate, which has also been 
authorized. The principal imports are cotton goods, cooper’s 
stores, hardware, cutlery and spirits. The total imports in 


1906 amounted to $15,316,224, while the total exports amounted 
to $15,331,644. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The C. F. Pease Blue Print Machinery & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, has moved to 167 East Adams street, Chicago. 





The Inter-Ocean Steel Co., Chicago, has ordered 5,000 tons 
of structural steel for its new plant from the Cambria Steel Co. 


The Franklin Railway Supply Co., New York, has opened an 
office in Chicago at 115 Adams street. R. G. Coburn has been 
made resident Sales Manager in charge of that office. 


Edwin J. Haddock has resigned as Chief Engineer of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, to engage in busi- 
ness for himself in Columbus, Ohio, as mechanical, structural 
and mill engineer. 


The Empire Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: Carl G. Fisher, James A. Allison, Charles E. Test, A. C. 
Newby and Robert H. Hassler. 


The Southern Wisconsin Power Co., Madison, Wis., recently 
installed a 30-ton traveling Northern crane and a 6-ton elec- 
tric mono-rail hoist, both furnished by the Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


W. L. Brown, formerly Assistant Engineer of Tests of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has gone to the sales department of 
the Geo. M. Newhall Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Brown’s headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 


The Case Crane Co., Columbus, Ohio, mentioned in our issue 
of Jast week as having changed its name from the Case 
Manufacturing Co., has appointed George B. Foster, with of- 
fice in the Fisher building, Chicago, its representative in that 
territory. 

P. H. Wilhelm, for some time with the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and for a number of years engaged 
in selling railway supplies, has been appointed special rail- 
way representative for the Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Can- 
ton, Mass. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, re- 
cently received a large order for Falls hollow staybolt iron 
from a railway in England. The railway wishes to give this 
staybolt iron a preliminary test with a view of its adoption 
on its entire system. 


The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., recently sold a 
Iccomotive pile driver and four ballast unloaders to the 
Southern Pacific. The company has also contracted to fur- 
nish another steam dredge for government service. It will 
be used on irrigation work in the state of Washington. 


EK. J. Arlein, who was formerly with the Patton Paint Co., 
Chicago, has resigned to accept the position of Western rep- 
resentative for James B. Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and will 
have headquarters in the Chamber of Commerce building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Arlein succeeds Thomas D. Henderson, who died 
suddenly in the latter part of March. 


The German American Car Co., of Chicago, and Warren, 
Ohio, is distributing a paper weight novelty—a bronze model 
of a steel under-frame tank car of the German American pat- 
tern. The company is a tank car “specialist,” being the only 
concern engaged exclusively in building and renting tank cars. 
The paper weight is a miniature of the latest design of steel 
tank car. 


Bids will be received by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Washington, D. C., until May 24, for supplying locomotive 
cranes, orange-peel buckets, pneumatic hoists, duplex pumps, 
pipe-threading machine, woodworking machines, flanging 
clamps, driving-wheel jacks, washer cutters, belt punches, mal- 
leable-iron castings, steel forgings, chain, steam and vacuum 
gages, park benches, Jumber, etc. (Circular No. 508.) 


The Rogers Journal Packing Co., Chicago, has appointed 
Willis C. Squire, 307 Western Union building, General Sales 
Agent for the Rogers improved journal packing and recep- 
tacles. All orders for Rogers packing should be sent to the 
general sales office. The company is now making an im- 
proved journal packing, using the original Rogers steel wool 
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in combination with a high grade cotton waste mixed with 
sponge, and is prepared to fill orders in any amount for this 
packing. 


An American consular officer in a Latin-American country 
reports that it is possible that a few miles of narrow-gage 
railway, together with a small wharf and customs-house build- 
ings, will shortly be constructed in the city in which he is 
located. If American firms interested in this project desire 
to send to him catalogues of implements, railway supplies and 
other material needed, he will see that they get into the hands 
of the proper persons. (Inquiry No. 3347, Bureau of Manu- 
factures, Washington, D. C.) 


On all of the new coaches for the New York Central Lines, 
ordered recently from the Pullman Company, the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and the Barney & Smith Car Co., Edwards 
window design No. 7-D-2, made by the O. M. Edwards Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., will be used on windows that have double 
sash, and design 7-D-1 on all windows with single sash. These 
fixtures are to be furnished in statuary bronze finish to con- 
form in color with the rest of the car fittings. Orders have 
also been received from the Silliker Car Co. and from Rhodes, 
Curry & Co. for window fixtures for Canadian Northern Rail- 
way equipment. 


L. E. Burton is now in charge of sales of the American 
Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., in the states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, with headquarters at the Arcade annex, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Burton is a graduate of the Engineering 
Department of the University of Michigan and has had con- 
siderable experience as engineering salesman for the company 
at Detroit and in connection with the Chicago office. His 
later experience consists of engineering positions with J. T. 
Mooney & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and more recently with the 
W. J. McPherson Co., Portland, Ore. Thomas W. Fitch, until 
recently sales manager of the Capell Fan & Engineering Co., 
is now connected with the American Blower Co., representing 
the Sirocco mine fan department in the bituminous coal dis- 
trict. Mr. Fitch makes his headquarters at the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., sales office. 


Henry B. Robischung died suddenly of apoplexy at his coun- 
try home, Guernsey Lake, near Kalamazoo, Mich., on May 8. 
Mr. Robischung was born. in Scottsville, N. Y., on May 28, 
1850, and was taken to Kalamazoo when two years old, and 
while his business called him to various parts of the country, 
he always maintained Kalamazoo as his home. He was Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the old Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan, now 
part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
was one of the first to apply the Eames vacuum brake. He 
was with the company that made this brake and with Thomas 
Prosser & Sons, New York, until 1885, when he was employed 
by E. B. Leigh, then managing the American Brake Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. He remained with this company until the lai- 
ter part of 1887. For nearly a year he did special work for 
the Campbell Printing Press Co. On the reorganization of the 
National Hollow Brake Beam Co., he was again employed by 
Mr. Leigh, this time as Superintendent of this company. He 
remained with the National Hollow Brake Beam Co. and its 
successor, the Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, untiu 
1898, when he retired from active work, remaining with the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co. in a consulting capacity, how- 
ever, up to his death. He was a great leader in the develop- 
ment of the metal brake beam; he was the original inventor 
of the steel back brake shoe, and more than 50 patents were 
taken out in his name. There is hardly a railway in the 
country that is not using equipment devised or improved by 
him. He was a superior mechanic, and was generally and 
favorably known to the older railway men. His death will 
be regretted by a large circle of friends. 





German Roads. 





It has been proposed to build, by a private company, a high- 
speed electric railway for passengers only between Dusseldorf 
and Dortmund, already connected by the State Railways. The 
Railway Minister, to whom the plan must be submitted, has 
intimated that he will be inclined to disapprove of such a 
plan to invade the state’s traffic. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Hollow Staybolts——The Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has issued a pamphlet on its hollow staybolt 
for locomotive, marine and other types of boilers. This is a 
new product of this company. 


Steel-Tired Wheels.—The Standard Steel Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has just issued a catalogue which contains a 
large number of half-tone cuts showing elevation and cross- 
sectional views of the steel-tired car wheels which it manu- 
factures. 

An Address.—The Chicago Railway & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, is mailing a convenient sized pamphlet containing a 
re-print of a paper read by E. B. Leigh, President of the 
company, before the American Malleable Castings Association 
at the Auditorium Annex, Chicago, in November, 1908. 

“Camping in the Rockies.’—Under this title a guide to the 
most desirable hunting, fishing and outing places in Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico, calied ‘the playground of America” 
by ex-President Roosevelt, an attractive little booklet, is being 
distributed by the passenger department of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

Highway Roads.—The Barrett Manufacturing Co., New 
York, has just issued an attractive catalogue which contains 
a large amount of information regarding the building and 
preservation of macadam roads and the prevention of dust. 
A number of full-page haif-tone illustrations show sections 
of a large number of roads treated with Tarvia, a preparation 
made from coal tar. 

Northern Pacific—The passenger department of the North- 
ern Pacific is distributing Homeseekers’ Pamphlet No. 1. It 
shows a large map of the territory served by the Northern 
Pacific and contains a list of homeseekers’ excursion fares 
from eastern gateway points to stations in North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
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to which these fares apply. These stations are arranged in 


alphabetical order. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The passenger department is dis- 
tributing an illustrated circular relating to the National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, which will 
be held at Salt Lake City August 9 to 14. Attention is called 
to various points of interest along this line. The illustrations 
include reproductions of photographs of all the Commanders- 
in-Chief from 1866 until the present time. 

Chicago & North Western.—A folder describing the plans 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition and the grounds 
and buildings, giving the special railway rates made from 
the East to Seattle, and describing the many points of interest 
to which side trips may be made, is being circulated. The 
folder contains a large amount of valuable information for 
the prospective traveler. 

Railway Jacks.—The Joyce-Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio, is 
issuing an attractive series of bulletins describing various 
lines of jacks suitable for railway use. Bulletin No. 25, on 
the subject of screw and traversing jacks, is ready for dis- 
tribution, as is Bulletin No. 32, describing various kinds of 
track jacks. The latter bulletin describes a new jack suited 
for track leveling, and contains interesting information re- 
garding the operation of automatic jacks. 





Three-Motor Electric Traveling Scale Crane. 


A new type of scale crane is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The novel feature of this crane consists in the application of the scales 
for weighing material, which are supported on the trolley truck frame 
and carry the hoisting mechanism mounted on an independent steel 
framework. The scale beams are in the cage suspended from the 
trolley, and readings are taken and recorded by the crane operator. 
There are three beams—two scale beams with self-recording poises, 
and one tare beam, enabling scale weights of several different items of 
material to be determined easily and accurately. A simple movement of 
a hand lever transfers, when desired, all load from the knife edges of 























Whiting Three-Motor Electric Traveling Scale Crane. 
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the scale to the trolley truck frame, operation then being the same 
as with an ordinary trolley. 

The previous method of crane weighing involved hanging a scale 
device on the hook. This required a special man to read, enter and 
ealculate weights and deduct the tare, a process much more laborious 
than with the new arrangement, which also eliminates the liability of 
personal error. The scale device on the hook also occupied considera- 
ble head room, often a consideration of importance. 

An open-side platform is furnished for carrying long pieces, such as 
rods, bars, etc. The design of this platform is made to suit the 
material to be handled. A crane of this type is most useful in loading 
material, checking invoiced weights, and in loading for shipment, for 
inventory, etc. Application has been made for a patent covering the 
essential features of this design. The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill., is the maker. Six of these cranes, of five tons capacity 
each, 37 ft. 1034-in. span, worked by alternating current, have been 
built for the new warehouse of the Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago. 





Gold Stop Valve Temperature Regulator. 


It is necessary to provide some means for regulating the steam press- 
ure in each car in order to satisfactorily heat a passenger train by 
steam from the locomotive. This may be accomplished with ordinary 
stop valves, but such are not highly practicable, since they require con- 
stant attention to prevent the radiating pipes from receiving full 
train-line pressure. The result is that the forward cars of the train 
use sO much steam that unless an excessive train-line pressure is car- 
ried, the rear cars do not receive sufficient steam to keep them properly 
heated. To meet this 
condition the _— stop- 
valve temperature reg- 
ulator here shown was 
designed. This regu- 
lator may be set to 
supply any pressure 
up to 20 lbs., which is 
sufficient to heat a 
ear in the coldest 
weather. It may also 
be used as a_ stop 
valve, so that the 
steam may be shut off 
entirely. This regu- 
lator occupies the 
same position in the 


a——s 


AHN DD) 


piping as does the or- 
dinary inlet valve. 


The handle is supplied 
with an indicator in 
which a spring is in- 
serted to hold the 
valve in any desired 
position. No steam 
gage is necessary, since 
a single turn of the 
wheel gives 20 Ibs. 
pressure, a half-turn, 
10 lbs., and any inter- 
mediate position a cor- 
responding pressure. 

With this device, 
the train-line pressure 
may be materially re- 
duced. It is claimed 
that where the entire 
train is equipped with 
these regulators, the train-line pressure necessary to maintain sufficient 
steam has been reduced to 50 per cent. of that formerly carried. This 
results in a great saving of steam and steam hose, and relieves all parts 
of the heating equipment from excessive strain. The regulator is made 
in both straight-way and angle types; the latter, illustrated herewith, 
being used for passenger car coils, and the former for baggage and ex- 
press cars. All parts of the two types are interchangeable. 

In operation, steam from the train line enters in the direction of the 
arrow and passes through a strainer, which protects the valve seats 
from dirt or grit. As the wheel handles is turned from left to right, 
a spring, acting through a diaphragm, opens two valves and admits 
steam to the radiator. After the required pressure has been delivered, 
any increase will overcome the tension of a large coiled spring in the top 
of the regulator, and this permits a small spring at the bottom to lift 
two balanced valves to their seats, thus cutting off the admission of 
steam. As the pressure decreases in the radiator, it also decreases 
under the diaphragm in the central portion of the regulator, and the 
tension on the large spring again forces the two balanced valves down- 
ward, holding them in this position and admitting sufficient steam to 
compensate for the amount lost by radiation. When the required press- 
ure is again delivered, the valves close automatically as before. If 
To do this, 
If lower temperature 





Gold Stop Valve Temperature 
Regulator. 


additional heat is required, the pressure must be increased. 
the wheel handle is turned farther to the right. 
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is desired, it should be moved in the reverse direction. When the 
wheel handle is turned back to the stop, the valve is closed. An auxil- 
iary valve permits a limited supply of steam when the occasion 80 de- 
mands. 

Before applying these regulators all pipes should be blown out with 
steam to free them from dirt and scale. A strainer nipple is screwed 


into the cross, fitting in such a manner that it extends a short distance 





Location of Regulator and Piping in Passenger Coach. 


the steam, in pass- 
This regulator 


into the train line. When the strainer is so placed, 
ing through the train line, will keep it perfectly clean. 
can be applied to any car heating system. 





This device is made by the Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
York. 

Cardwell Friction Gear. 

The Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago, was recently organized with 
the following officers: James R. Cardwell, President and General 
Manager; Charles A. Jennings. Vice-President; John D. Ristine, Sec- 
retary and Assistant Treasurer; C. H. Tobias, Treasurer and Assistant 


Secretary. The company, which has a paid up capital of $2.000,000, 
has bought the draft gear patents and business of the Cardwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, and will continue the manufacture and sale 





Cardwell Friction Gear. 


gear which was started by this company in the 
latter part of 1904. The Cardwell friction gear was described in the 
Railroad Gazette, June 8, 1906. Although the Cardwell company 
pursued a careful and conservative policy in the production and sale 
of its gear, it has equipped many thousands of cars. The results in 
service have shown the value of the gear and its effect in saving in 
the cost of maintenance of car equipment. 


of the friction draft 


The evolution of draft gear has shown that a gear for simply 
cushioning the blow when cars are bumped or jerked will not suffice, 
but that the gear must absorb the blow. Reports of drop tests 


1,660,500 
blow of 


recently made of Cardwell friction gear show that a blow of 
lbs. is reduced to 115,312 lbs. in passing through it, and a 


1,037,812 lbs. is reduced to 15,375 Ibs. It is the failure of draft 
gears thus to absorb buffing shocks that adds so greatly to repair 


pills. The Cardwell gear is designed to reduce by one-half the speed 
of the blow or impact in transmitting it to the car. This reduces 
the force of the blow to one-fourth. This fourth is resisted by 
springs on a floating spring rod, actuated by the operation of tweive 
transversely-acting friction faces which continue the work of absorp- 
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tion, so that the ultimate shock to the car frame is enormously 
reduced. 

Another feature of merit claimed for this draft gear is ease of 


application. The springs are applied after the gear is put on, so 
that there is no trouble in placing the gear between the draft lugs. 
The springs are on the outside of the center sills and therefore easily 
accessible, so that in case of a broken spring all that has to be done 
to remove and replace it is to take off one nut. Also, the springs are 
in plain view of the inspector every time he looks over the car. Other 
claims are: that the gear is designed on highly practical engineering 
lines and is adaptable to any class of equipment; the parts are 
strong and simple, and the design such as to be automatically adjusta- 
ble and no lost motion need occur in it. The description of the gear 
previously published showed a diagram of a compression test of the 
gear, made by R. W. Hunt & Co.,° Chicago. The release line dropped 
vertically to about 5,000 lbs., from which point horizontal movement 
of the coupler began. 

The Union Draft Gear Co. starts in business with a large number 
of contracts, with considerable orders on hand, and with unfinished 
business amounting to equipment for more than 9,000 gears. Its 
principal will be the manufacture of the Cardwell friction 
draft gear, but it will also sell spring draft gears where they are 
desired. 


business 





Pond Lathe for Steel-Tired Car Wheels. 


The accompanying illustration shows a recent design of lathe for 
turning steel-tired car wheels. Actual results show this machine 
capable of turning from 12 to 14 pairs of 42-in. wheels a day. This 
is not an average obtained from tests, seeking to establish the output 
of the machine under special conditions, but rather that showing results 
of everyday working conditions. Test results are vitally interesting 
only as such, while everyday results show what may be expected in 
actual output. 

This lathe permits of rapid and easy placing and removing of a pair 
of wheels. Rails are placed so that the wheels may be run into the 
machine from the rear and at the exact height of the tail-stock cen- 
ters, the face plates being cut away to accommodate the axle. The 
latest form of “sure grip’? diving pieces are used, which have inde- 
pendent adjustment by convenient set screws. The floor in front of 
the lathe is often depressed to form a pit for the operator. 
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ing screw is moved through the ratchet handle shown. The coil spring 
frees the tool for removal. 

The number of tools required for tire turning is also reduced by 
the use of the three designs shown. The roughing tool is first used at 
about 4-in. to 34-in. feed across the tread at a speed of about 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. per minute. This same tool is used in roughing both sides of 
the flange in one setting. The combination flange and tread tool is 








Set of Tools for Pond Car Wheel Lathe. 

then used, and about three revolutions should finish the flange and 
part of the tread. The chamfering and beveling tool-should finish the 
outside of the tread in from two to three revolutions, The clamp 
bolts which hold the tires against the drivers may be loosened during 
the last revolution of the lathe. Each lathe should be provided with 
a full set of tools to provide for dressing and grinding. This set 
includes six or eight roughing tools, both right and left handed, made 




















Pond Lathe for Steel-Tired Car Wheels. 


A feature of this machine, and one which greatly assists in increas- 
ing output, is the single-screw tool clamp used. With this clamp it is 
necessary to tighten and release but one screw, which permits of great 
saving in time over those tool clamps having a loose plate held in 
The illustration shows this tool clamp to have 
an adjusting nut near the end which binds the tool. This is set by 
hand, and the tightened by lifting the opposite end. The 
washer under the adjusting nut becomes the fulcrum, and the tighten- 


position by four bolts. 


lever is 


of 3-in. x 1%-in. air hardening steel; one of each design of tool stock 
and at least two of each design of scraper. The two finishing tools 
have wrought iron tool stocks and air hardening steel blades or 
scrapers for the cutting edges. The combination flange and tread tool 
cutting edge is made to the contour of the M. C. B. standard gage, 
usually with a milling cutter. 

These lathes are made by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, at 
its Pond Works, in Plainfield, N. J. 








